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[he discussion at the last Informal General Meeting 
and s subsequent correspondence in the technical 
press e indicated that many members are by no 
means cll informed as to the constitution of the R.I.B.A. 
and the way in which it works. Like all truly democratic 
forms of government it is complicated and cannot be 
summarily described in a.few words, particularly as it 
contains a number of safeguards aimed at making it as 
representative as possible and avoiding the formation of 


oligarchies, yet ensuring continuity of policy and the 
infiltration of fresh energy. 


As one of the leading speakers at the Informal General 
Meeting pointed out, any criticism of the R.I.B.A. 
reanisation was a criticism of themselves. He might 
have added that such criticism was a sign of vigorous 
health in the Institute because it is only in moribund 
institutions that members take no interest. Among pro- 
fessional societies the R.I.B.A. is, in fact, something of a 
model live organisation and is so regarded by other pro- 
fessional men. 


rhe Informal General Meeting revealed both a lively 
interest in the doings of the Institute and a general 
willingness on the part of the younger men to be of ser- 
vice to the profession. The following resolution was 
passed unanimously: ““That the Council be invited to 
consider the advisability of providing a method by which 
the younger men may assist the purposes of the R.1.B.A.” 
rhe impetus of such a body as the Institute is derived 
solely from the collective driving force of its members; 
consequently the interest revealed by this resolution is a 
verv welcome sign. It is, in fact, the work, often hard and 
even onerous, of individual members on the Council 
and Committees that has caused the R.I.B.A. to attain its 
present Imperial status and that can make it an ever 
greater factor in national life. 


The Institute organisation has been in existence in its 
present form about nine years; the following is as brief a 
lescription as space will allow. The R.1I.B.A. Council is 
a composite body of which the greater part is elected by 
lirect vote of members. Even the majority of the ex- 
oficio members are elected by what may be termed 
indirect vote. The Officers (all elected) are as follows: 
Che President, two Past Presidents, four Vice-Presidents, 
ihe Hon. Secretary and the Hon. Treasurer. The 
nembership can (for convenience) be divided into three 


sections: Directly elected: 18 Fellows, g Associates, 6 
Licentiates. Nominated by Allied Societies (that is, 
elected by vote of their members): 29 members. Ex- 
officio or other nominated members: the President of the 
A.A., the Chairmen of the Four Standing Committees 
and of the Board of Architectural Education, Chairman 
of the Allied Societies’ Conference, Chairman of the 
Architects’ Registration Council and the Chairman of 
the Competitions Committee. 


Of the elected members of the Council and all the 
members of the Standing Committees, one-third stands 
for re-election every year. The method of choosing who 
shall remain and who retire is rather too complicated to 
detail here, but is fully described in the Bye-laws. In any 
case no member can serve more than six years consecu- 
tively, but must retire for one year in the case of the 
ordinary members and two years in the case of officers. 
It will be readily seen that this system is aimed at giving 
continuity in policy, yet prevents the five bodies con- 
cerned being filled with the same men year after year. 
In practice the average period of service on the Council is 
about four years. 


Every year the Council prepares a Nomination List 
which must contain more names than are required to 
fill the vacancies. This list is intended to ensure that 
there shall be an abundance of suitable members in 
each category. The existing members are asked to find o1 
suggest new members and these are asked if they are 
willing to serve. This Nomination List is issued well 
before the election (this year, 27 April). Any additions 
can then be made by any members interested, each 
nomination requiring the support of any seven other 
Fellows, Associates or Licentiates. ‘These must be sent in 
before the end of the Annual General Meeting (this year 


13 May) and are incorporated in the voting paper. 


It is frequently stated by members that they do not 
know personally the members for whom they are voting 
or their capabilities and that unsuitable men are some- 
times elected merely because, for some reason or another, 
their names are known to the profession. That is a 
difficulty inherent in any democratic elective system in 
which canvassing is not permitted. It has been suggested 
that short dossiers of each member nominated should be 
published. Apart from expense, this proposal is open to 
the objection that the facts given could not really repre- 
sent the worth of a man as a potential governor of Insti- 
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tute policy. One could not, for example, say: ““So-and- 
So; no earthly use as a designer, but a mine of informa- 
tion on technical matters’’; or again: “X : a brilliant 
architect, but a perfect nuisance on a committee.” In 
actual practice the Nomination List to some extent gets 
over this difficulty, because the existing members both 
know the capabilities of the men they propose and the 
work which is to be done. 


The remaining Committees are all appointed by the 
Council. What might be called the “‘confidential’’ com- 
mittees, namely the Executive, Finance and Professional 
Conduct, are appointed from the personnel of the 
Council. The membership of the others is selected solely 
on the grounds of suitability for and interest in the special 
work of the Committee. These Committees are appointed 
mainly to do a particular job and in many Cases cease to 
exist when that job is done (e.g. the Centenary Com- 
mittee). Others from the nature of their work go on for 
several years, though each member is subject to re- 
appointment at the beginning of every session. Each 
Committee has a limited power of co-option, to be used 
if they find the Council has omitted to appoint some use- 
ful person. In almost everything their work is advisory 
and they exist either to undertake some special function 
delegated to them or to watch some aspect of professional 
activity and advise the Council when action is required. 


It is, moreover, a fact that many members unselfishly 
give a great deal of time and hard work to the Institute, 
of which the mass of members is not in the least aware. 
It is also true that the smaller committees are in one 
sense a breeding ground for future members of the 


Council as it is here that their abilities become known 
and that they learn the details of Institute and profes- 
sional organisation. Some of the most hardworking sub- 
committees (e.g. the Exhibitions Sub-Committee) are 
not even mentioned in the Aalendar. The aggregate 


membership of all these bodies is over 750 and, a 
for duplication, this means that the daily work of th 
R.I1.B.A. is being done by some 500 members— a figure 
which may surprise some who imagine, without referring 


} 
} 


to their Aalendar, that everything is managed by a small 
and exclusive body. 


llow Ing 


Two other bodies require special mention. The Allied 
Societies’ Conference, consisting of representatives of the 
100 Allied Societies and Chapters meets once a quarter. 
Its function is to deal with all matters concerning the 
Allied Societies as such (and many questio1 s are of this 
nature) and to advise the Council accordingly. The 
Board of Architectural Education is a special organisa- 
tion responsible for controlling the system of architec- 
tural education and Institute examinations. Some of its 
membership is nominated by the Recognised Schools of 
Architecture and other outside bodies. It has its own 
committees and staff. 
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The foundation of a school of planning anc research 
at the Architectural Association is a venture |) which 
the A.A. may be heartily congratulated. The “.A.. noy 
only just over a decade short of its centenary. shows » 
virile sense of its responsibilities, which is, we lik ) think, 


characteristic of the general attitude of the pr 
a whole. 


s10n as 


Few architects now can afford to confine their interests 
or knowledge to some small department of prac iice, they 
ail find that their services are increasingly in demand jn 
spheres which in previous ages were considered beyond 
their scope, but in no sphere is the call for hitects 
more urgent than town and country planning, which has 
itself moved far beyond its original simplest terms as 
once understood of street disposition. The modern 
town planner, as the A.A. has wisely recognised, js 
economist, engineer, sociologist, as well as all the othe; 
things which have more traditionally been connected 
with the practice of town and country planning, and the 
school makes ample provision for them in its curriculum, 
he most significant feature of the new school is the 
definite provision for research. The schoo! is not merely 
a means of educating students, but, like the London 
School of Economics in its sphere, should become a 
vigorous germ of liberal and progressive ideas which 
senior students can use as their laboratory. Town 
and country planning is nothing if not the creative art 
of the future. Architecture is meaningless without it, and 
it is a meeting point of the innumerable arts and sciences 
on which our rationalised lives more and more depend. 
Che new school, as its prospectus has stated, will “seek 
to create the type of mind which can see . . . problems in 
relation to the whole nation.’ The ideai is a great one, 
which, with the admirable guidance that is likely to 
be given by Sir Raymond Unwin and the other members 
of the Advisory Council over which he presides, will, wi 
feel sure, be attained. 


Chere has been a pleasant re-echo of the visit paid by 
Sir Raymond Unwin to Canada in 1933 in his election 
to an Honorary Fellowship of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. Mr. Philip Turner, F.R.I.B.A,, 
who received the diploma of Fellowship on Sir Raymond's 
behalf at the annual dinner of the Institute on 2: 
February, says in a letter which we are sure both he anc 
Sir Raymond will forgive us for quoting: **His visit 
gave us all so much pleasure, and his kindliness and 
unselfishness, apart from his international reputation, 
have endeared him to all with whom he came in contact.” 
(he contact of the great body of architects in Canada 
with architects in this country has always been close: 
Sir Raymond’s visit cemented the link all the more 
because it followed directly on his tenure of the Presi- 
dency. This honour will give pleasure to members of the 
Institute in this country as much as to all those whom 5u 
Raymond met in Canada. 
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THe GLAsswARE GALLERY. 


Designed by E. Maxwell Fry [F.] 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
ART IN INDUSTRY 


BY MR. JOHN DE LA VALETTE AND MR. J. SPEDAN LEWIS 
Papers READ BEFORE THE ROYAL INsTITUTE OF BrirIsH ARCHITECTS ON MonpbaAy, 11 MARCH 
Mr. W. H. AnseEct, F.R.I.B.A., Vice-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


MR. DE LA VALETTE 

The honour which you have done me by inviting 
me to address this gathering from this place is, | 
can assure you, as deeply felt by me, as the embar- 
rassment at having to speak to architects about 
architects in the sanctum of British architects. If | 
have consented, and most gladly consented, to 
undertake this formidable task, it is not from any 
illusion as to my competence in the subject, but 
because all the helpful collaboration and personal 


kindness which I have experienced from many of 


the most eminent architects in this country during 
the last two years, make me feel that I should not 


refuse any request coming from them with which it 
is in my power to comply. I hope you will deal gently 
with me if you should not like everything I have to 
say before I have finished. 

There have been those who have commiserated 
with me on the fact that in the work of organising 
the Exhibition of British Art in Industry which 
recently closed its doors at the Royal Academy, I 
have had to collaborate not only with hundreds of 
manufacturers and artists, but with no less than a 
full score of architects, all of them men of eminence 
as well as of pronounced personal views. The sug- 
gestion has been made that one could not possibly 
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expect coherent work to result from their co-opera- 
tion, since architects are, apparently, not considered 
to be men who easily work together, or quiescently 
leave others to do the work for them. I venture to 
think that the construction of this magnificent 
building in which we are gathered disproves that 
conclusively. If your building has achieved nothing 
else, it should contribute to giving British architects a 
world-wide renown for mutual tolerance and respect. 

One of the fundamental principles laid down by 
the Executive Committee for the Exhibition was 
that neither in the selection of the exhibits, nor in 
their presentation, should the views of any narrow 
clique or school be allowed to predominate. It was 
realised that we live in a time of transition in which 
no particular school of thought can be said to have 


crystallised into such a perfect artistic expression of 


its ideals, that it should be allowed to be standar- 
dised at the expense of the other trends which are 
struggling towards the same goal. 

It was along this line of thought that the decision 
was reached not to entrust any single architect with 
the arrangement of the Exhibition as a whole, but to 
invite a number of eminent men, differing in out- 
look, to concentrate each upon a specific part of the 
whole problem, and to work out, in close consulta- 
tion with the trades concerned, what seemed to each 
of them the best method of arranging and presenting 
the exhibits within their section. 

Thus to each of the Advisory Committees, com- 
posed mainly of manufacturers, an architect or a 
decorator was attached whose task it was to study 
the aims of the industries concerned, and to find the 
best methods for placing these before the public. 
It was for these reasons that the three great architects 
who formed part of the Executive Committee—Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr. 
Arthur Davis—refrained from imposing their personal 


views on their colleagues, although as members of 


the Planning Sub-Committee Sir Edwin and Mr. 
Davis contributed materially towards maintaining 
the necessary cohesion between the arrangements in 
different sections. 

It is, fortunately, not my province this evening to 
mete out praise or blame to the various architects 
for their respective contributions to the general 
appearance of the galleries and the small rooms 
placed in their charge at the Royal Academy. To a 
large extent one’s judgment in matters of this kind is 
bound to be influenced by personal predilection and 
individual taste. So far as my own predilections are 
concerned, I determined to set them aside when I 
took on the task on which I have now spent more 
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than two years. If I had any taste at the co: mence- 
ment of that period, my attempts to ay >reciate 
and allow for the taste of others during tli; seem. 
ingly long time must have completely des: oved jx 
by now. 

All I propose to do to-night is, therefore. merely 
to recall to your minds some of the work ‘ione by 


the architects who assisted the Executive Co1 mittee, 
and to wind up with a few musings on what | obser- 
ved in that respect, and a few questions which have 
puzzled me for a long time, leaving this high!y com. 
petent audience to provide the answers in the course 
of the further discussion. 

As I said before, in every gallery an architect or 
decorator has worked in close touch with the Advijs- 
ory Committee for the respective section, the final 
plans being in each instance passed by the Executive 
Committee with only such modifications as were 
found inevitable for financial or practical reasons, 
But in a general way it may be said that the ap- 
pearance of the galleries and the methods adopted 
for the display of the exhibits were settled in con- 
sultation between the architects and the manufac- 
turers directly concerned. I should like to emphasise 
this point, if I may, because some of the manufac- 
turers who have taken a very enthusiastic part in 
planning these arrangements have, after the event, 
criticised them with an aloofness which seemed to 
imply that they had nothing to do with them in 
advance. It is quite possible, of course, that even 
the most eminent manufacturer does not necessarily 
see in a blue-print the final crystallisation of the 
architect’s ideas, but if so, he should not altogether 
divest himself of the responsibility for having passed 
the plans, which he may or may not have understood 
at the time. In any case there is no justification 
under such conditions for blaming the architects for 
having done what they did. 

Let me now take you through those galleries in 
which I have spent so many interesting hours during 
these recent months. 

The first gallery to meet the visitor was devoted 
to pottery and had been arranged by that scholarly, 


cultured, artistic and irrepressibly impish wielder of 


architectural skill, Professor Goodhart-Rendel. Con- 
vinced that fitness for purpose and a functiona! 
appearance are utterly unrelated qualities, he pro- 
ceeded to provide us with a setting for pottery which 


earned the unanimous approval of the members o! 


the Pottery Advisory Committee, and which at the 
same time would have proved acceptable to the 


naughtiest sections of the ’nineties. In these days ol 


forced modernity that seems to me good tactics 
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By permission of the ** Architectural Review.” 
Tue Ceramics GALLERY. Designed by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel [F.] 


and good showmanship. If I had to express any 
personal views on this gallery it would be that on 
another occasion yellowish light should be avoided in 
dealing with such delicate tones as one sees in 
ceramic products, while for the showing of table 
ware greater depth of display surface would be an 
advantage. 


As far as one can form a statistical judgment of 


such matters, the great majority of the visitors to 
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the Exhibition liked this room very much and seemed 
to feel that it gave greater dignity and interest to the 
pottery. In fact, it enhanced the effect of the exhibits 
to such an extent that many of those supposed to be 
writing as professional critics completely failed to 
observe how much cheap ware was included among 
these expensive-looking-exhibits. 

For those whose theories about modernism were 
quite rightly shocked by Professor Goodhart-Rendel’s 
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cheerful indifference to them, Gallery II provided the 
antidote. “‘Here,” they would exclaim, with sighs 
of relief and approbation, “here is real up-to-date 
fitness for purpose, coupled with a truly modernistic 
appearance.” For apparently no object will be 
passed by the modern pundit as fit for its purpose 
unless it looks like his personal ideal of a fit object, 
and this combination of qualities Gallery IT seemed 
admirably to demonstrate. 

How little these casual observers knew that Mr. 
Maxwell Fry, whom I had always looked upon as 
one of the really serious protagonists of functional- 
ism, was just as impishly inclined as Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel, if only he were given a chance to indulge his 
whims. 

Throughout the long months of preparation Mr. 
Fry went about among the manufacturers of glass 
like a zealous missionary among the heathens, strik- 
ing every now and again some convert of ancient 
standing, and several enthusiastic neophytes, but 
for the rest making his undaunted way among the 
hostile and the indifferent. For whatever the glass 
trade may have been in this country in ancient days, 
its revival is of fairly recent origin, and its native 
roots are still fragile. 

Excellent beyond laudation has been the effect 
of Mr. Fry’s rambles among the refractory, and 
greater than any one can appraise is the moral share 
which his preparatory work has had in bringing 
about the results which we have seen at the 
Exhibition. After that, why should not Mr. 
Fry have been allowed freedom to enjoy 
himself, when it came to arranging Gallery II ? 
“To blazes with functionalism!” he apparently 
thought—or whatever is the architectural equivalent 
for this colloquialism. ‘“‘Let’s give the people a 
thrill about glass!’ For there seems no doubt but 
that Mr. Fry had himself experienced such a thrill in 
the course of his preparatory work. 

Thus there blossomed forth the photographic 
frieze depicting all the rough handling which that 
fragile substance, glass, has to undergo before it 
emerges in its final delicacy. With it came a blaze 
of light to illuminate that frieze, and everything 
above it. Other blazes of light would have outlined 
the doors, had someone not suggested that there 
might be good cause for enabling visitors to look 
occasionally at the actual exhibits, at least two 
whole rows of which were being left in discreet 
obscurity, in order that the history of glass might be 
blazoned forth from the walls. When it came to 
showing the possibilities of various ty pes of glass, we 
found Mr. Fry gaily sallying forth into vast expanses 


some 
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of black plate glass, just to show how interes ig can 
be the effects, if you don’t mind mingling th. reflec. 


tions of half the room with the actual desig: on the 
panel. Again, when it became necessary to |. «mon. 
strate the possibilities of bent glass, two ad sirable 
showcases were evolved on most attractive bu: ‘tterly 


unfunctional stands—for without the little concealed 
angle irons at their base, they would not ha ¢ stood 
up at all, and with them they only just managed to 
do SO. 

Judging by the general acclamation with which 
all the modern-minded have greeted this roorn, here 
again was a highly successful achievement. 

In Gallery E, otherwise known as the water-colour 
room, Mr. John Grey thought that a change of tac- 
tics was apparently required. So he proviced the 
manufacturers about to exhibit there with exactly the 
type of room and of display facilities which they 
deemed appropriate to their needs, adding no frills 
of his own, and executing the general scheme with 
simplicity and in good taste. But in Room F, the 
little South Room, he allowed himself greater free- 
dom and demonstrated in a remarkably successful 
way how an appropriate showroom for jewellery and 
silver-ware could be built up by utilising two motifs : 
the lighting methods of an aquarium and the decora- 
tive possibilities of the old school tie. From the 
former he derived a sequence of highly effective 
showcases, and from the latter the idea for the 
pattern of the leather panelling on the walls. 

In Gallery III the grave task fell to Mr. Oswald 
Milne to provide a setting for a number of sample 
rooms in which ‘the ghosts of the illustrious sitters 
which must normally haunt this gallery of honour 
should not feel comfortless and outcast. I think you 
will agree he has succeeded completely. ‘To the gen- 
eral dignity of his structure he added a few gracefully 
humorous touches in the frieze, embodied in panels 
by Mary Adshead. And so that things should not 
srow too solemn he further introduced into his 
garden terrace a well-forged gate by the Birming- 
ham Guild in which the up-to-date injunction, 
“Hold that!” had been successfully extended to a 
child, a dog, a cat, a canary and a crown all pre- 
viously apparently in active motion, but who at that 
word of command had petrified into an intriguing 
tableau vivant, behind which some of Mr. Sheringham’s 
most graceful gazelles scampered about lightly in 
the haunting regions between this solid but tiresome 
earth and the now familiarly dull stratosphere. 

Within the gallery itself what a galaxy of architec- 
tural talent! Here was Mr. Maufe represented by an 
immaculate hall in which the merest suggestion ol 
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“Pren ness’? about the delicate stairway, a subtle 
remini ence of a Norwegian home about the rafters 
and a: uly Italian austerity about the floor had com- 
bined «> bring forth an enchantingly British en- 
sembl.. Next door Mr. Howard Robertson had pro- 


duced « dining-room in which his use of leather for 
wall covering seems to have upset the critics—as 
thoug!: in this acme of architectural perfection in 
which we now find ourselves the skins of dead ani- 
mals had not been similarly put to very good 


decorative use. 

From Mr. Oliver Hill’s skilled hand we had the 
now traditional exotic dining-room, eked out this 
time not by a glass bedroom, but by an equally 


unfunc tional glass bathroom (in Gallery IV). 

One of the great joys with which this Exhibition 
has provided me has been that of watching Mr. Hill 
in the full vigour of his exhibitionist activities. I can 
imagine nothing more exhilarating than the sight 
of this tremendously vital and creative architect 
putting his tongue in his cheek and supplying the 


world and its grandchild with the latest samples of 


architectural exuberance in forms as completely 
devoid of functional fitness as can well be devised, 
and the next moment demurely settling down and 
doing a nice little sprayed blue bedroom for the 
young lady home from school, just to show the gaping 
crowd that there is really no malice in him, only to 
rise immediately thereafter to the height of the occa- 
sion provided by creating such a magnificently grand 
and simple setting as that of Gallery V. 

But we have not completed our tour of Gal- 
lery ILI. There is still Mr. Oswald Milne’s drawing 
room to mention, a charming affair in which four 
delicate corner pilasters have obviously been intro- 
duced to gladden the eyes, their only other function 
being to support four small layers of accumulating 
dust a foot or so beneath the ceiling. 

Last, but not least, there is the library of Mr. 
Robert Lutyens, humorous son of a_ brilliantly 
humorous father. What made Mr. Lutyens’s re- 


putation at this show is not his ingenious idea of 


using a plate glass mirror to eke out the deficient 
size of his allotted space, nor the fact that he pro- 
vided his own hot air; not the provision of a gigantic 
sash window which could only be lowered or raised 
by a couple of strong men perched on ladders in the 
garden, nor even that of a legless table. What made 
every art critic talk about his table is the fortunate 
circumstance that critics do not seem to spend much 
time in five-ton cabin yachts, and are consequently 
unfamiliar with practice common in such _ vessels 
of suspending tables from the deck beams, whenever 
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the normal method would lead to undue conflict 
between the legs of the table and those of the 
crew. 

To the disguising of Gallery [IV Mr. Edward 
Maufe contributed a most dignified arch which, 
fortunately for the general effect, imposed _ itself 
upon his neighbours in Galleries V and VI with 
sumptuous vistas as the result. He was also respon- 
sible for that dainty and amusing impression of a 
nursery which caused so much comment, but none 
perhaps so terse—nor so undeserved—as that of the 
solemn visitor who gave it as his view that if any 
child could possibly feel at home in such surround- 
ings, it was as well that there should be such unusual 
steps to encourage it to break its little neck young. 

Of Mr. Hill’s bathroom I need say no more, 
beyond expressing my relief that his glass columns 
safely survived to the end. Throughout the whole 
exhibition I have been going about in fear that some 
unintentional Samson might lean against them and 
bring the structure down with that ease which, if we 
are to believe some of the posters shown in our 
streets, results from the steady partaking of a certain 
frothy beverage. 

Mrs. Betty Joel’s bedroom has, like Mr. Lutyens’s 
bookroom, come in for much notoriety. But the dis- 
creet part played by Mr. Bradshaw in curbing the 
general appearance of this room has not been so 
acknowledged. Neither has any of the critics 
deemed it worth while to comment upon the 
exquisite and technically sound example which this 
display provided of the fact that these new-fangled 
veneered woods can be admirably made to conform 








Designed by R. A. Duncan [4.] 
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to graceful curves in walls and fitments, so that 


there is no longer any need to hug the safe shore of 


angularity in turning these woods to practical use. 

Of Gallery V, by Mr. Oliver Hill, mention has 
already been made, but not of the ingenious dining- 
room designed by Mr. R. A. Duncan. Its special 
feature was acollapsible sideboard-cum-dining-table- 
cum-serving hatch, an excellent example of modern 
space saving along practical and attractive lines. 

To this dining-living-reading room Mrs. Darcy 
Braddell’s kitchen formed just the counterpart which 
one would expect from her skill and experience in 
this sphere. 

Gallery VI provides a brilliant example that even 
without an architect excellent structures may at 
times be raised, a fact which it may not be fruitless to 
state in this august gathering. The problem to be 
solved was not easy: it was to provide within the 
limited space of this gallery as many different shop 
windows as possible, and all in such positions that 
the display in any one could be arranged without 
regard for that in the others. All those who saw 
this room will agree that Mr. Reco Capey accom- 
plished his task with skiJl and grace. 

In Gallery VII Mr. Grey Wornum started by 
acquainting himself fully with the needs and possi- 
bilities of the industry namely, the 
plastics trade, one of our youngest and most pro- 
gressive industries. His task was not easy, for the 
rapid commercial and technical strides made by this 
industry had left the manufacturers with little interest 
in the artistic side of their problems. It was largely 
through Mr. Wornum’s genuine interestin their work 
that a group of the leading manufacturers caught his 
infectious enthusiasm and worked for the good of the 
industry as a whole. This enabled Mr. Wornum to 
turn the somewhat limited provided in 
Gallery VII into a display which attracted much 
popular attention and gave a great stimulus to the 
manufacturers themselves. 

It was most remarkable to see at the British Indus- 
tries Fair that those plastics firms whose products 
were of noticeably better design than last year or the 
year before, and whose stands and display arrange- 
ments presented an even greater improvement on 
their previous performance, were without exception 
among those who had given much time and thought 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition. This proves how 
stimulating the influence of architects may be upon 
the progress of industry. 

In the decoration of Galleries VIII and IX, 
devoted to dress materials, and of the Lecture Room, 
which accommodated the furnishing fabrics, it was 


cone erned, 


Spat e 
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. IO) 
not so much the ideas of architects as those skilled 
decorators and display experts which hc to be 
drawn upon to achieve the required resul . From 
the purely architectural point of view, w!:.-h con- 


cerns us now, I shall therefore pass ti. m_ by. 


although I hope, after Mr. Spedan Lewis ».!I have 
addressed you, to be allowed to refer to the: again. 

The book section in Gallery X was conside ‘ed from 
a somewhat different angle to the other sectio:s. Book 
exhibitions have become endemic. Andthey b-cakow 
in all parts of the country. It was therefore cousidered 
desirable to produce a type of fitment which per- 
mitted of its being packed up and used again else- 


where. This problem was solved by Mr. Rowley, the 
proprietor of the well-known Rowley Gallery in 
Kensington. Those who have considered the arrange- 
ments in Gallery X from this angle, as well as those 
who have looked at the resultant display, have ver, 
generally expressed their admiration for the eff- 
ciency and simplicity of these fitments and the at- 
tractive appearance of the room as a whole, a result 
towards which the arrangement of the exhibits by 
Mr. Geoffrey Holme and Mr. John Wilson contri- 
buted in no small measure. 

In Gallery XI Sir Ambrose Heal provided the set- 
ting for the loose pieces of furniture which had to be 
displayed. It was fitting that Sir Ambrose should 
thus be connected with an industry upon which for 
some thirty years he has exercised such a strong and 
beneficial influence. 

Finally there was the architectural room which, 
most fittingly, was again arranged by an architect, 
Mr. Charles Holden, who here provided the nearest 
approach possible indoors to the conditions under 
which posters are normally seen, namely as being 
massed against walls or hoardings. What is not 
usually provided for such posters is alighting system 
as effective and simple as that based on Commander 
Rex White’s patents, which have been used in this 
room, and which distribute the light evenly over the 
whole area covered by the posters. 

In all these, and in many less obvious ways, the 
organisers of the recent Royal Academy Exhibition 
have thus owed much of their success to the skill, 


good taste and generous collaboration of members of 


your great profession. 

May I now for a moment break away from dis- 
cussing the Royal Academy Exhibition to refer to 
certain thoughts and questions which have arisen in 
my mind at various times during the past 15 years, 
and which have become focussed on certain definite 
points during the past 25 months. I have come to 
ask myself repeatedly, what is the exact function 
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which ‘2c architect performs in the social structure 
under >resent-day conditions, and whether, under 
these « ditions, it could still continue to be what it 
had beni in the past. 


In rt: Is the modern architect still a master 
builde Is it possible for him to be one in the sense 
which this word has had in the past? 

I cana lay no claim to scholarly knowledge of the 
position which the master builders occupied in days 
gone by both in European countries and in such 
countries as India or Java, where they have left 
behind such magnificent monuments to their work. 
What has always struck me, not so much from 
reading about master builders, as from looking 
carefully at the results of their work, was the happy 
manner in which they managed to co-ordinate all 
the units that build up those great structures, and 
at the same time were able to allow ample scope to 
individual craftsmen to exercise their personal crea- 
tive imagination and skill within the pre-ordained 
general framework. 

One great difference which, it strikes me, exists 
between the methods of these master builders of the 
European Middle Ages, or the great periods of India 


and the East, and our contemporary builders of 


great works, is the lack of freedom in the execution 
of the details which is left to the craftsmen to-day. 
[ think there are two causes for this: the first and 
most important is that, | am afraid, the architect has, 
to some extent, lost his grip of the numerous details 
of the building processes which the master builder 
so fully possessed. The master builder’s personal 
knowledge of all the methods and materials em- 


ployed on his work was far greater than that of 


present-day architects who have to share control 
with a large array of engineers and other tech- 
nicians, the full details of whose work are by their 
very nature somewhat unfamiliar to the architect. 
The modern architect has ceased to have that 
intimate knowledge of the building crafts which his 
predecessors had, and which enabled them to judge 
the anticipated results of each individual crafts- 
men’s work sufficiently, to dispense with indicating 
more than its general outline. The modern archi- 
tect, | regret to find, talks a great deal about 
materials and the methods of using them: but, in 
fact, he thinks in terms of paper and pencil and 
doesn’t feel happy until he has reduced even the 
most minute details of a whole structure to the 
narrowing terms of an architectural drawing. 
_ Please do not think that in saying this I am labour- 
ing under the breezy illusion that the master builders 
of the past did not work out their plans most care- 
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fully on scale drawings and models. They did. But I 
cannot help feeling that the modern architect has on 
the one hand been partly superseded by engineers and 
technicians, and on the other has lost his intimate 
working touch with craftsmen and manufacturers. 
As a result he no longer feels confident that he can 
completely control their contributions to his great 
work, unless he lays down minutely and in detail 
what each of them shall exactly do. The result 
of this is that the technicians, manufacturers, and 
craftsmen who depend for their orders on the archi- 
tect, do his bidding whenever it is at all possible, 
without feeling that they have freedom to propose 
what, from their intimate knowledge, they might 
consider better or more attractive solutions. 

In fact, unless the appropriate engineers, tech- 
nicians, and in certain cases, craftsmen, are con- 
sulted before the plans are actually laid down, it may 
well become impossible to incorporate their most 
fruitful suggestions at all. Moreover, as we all know, 
to make any human being, even an open-minded 
architect, alter a plan which he has once put forward 
as his creation, is a much harder task than to induce 
him to bring out a modified plan from the start. This 
line of thought would seem to indicate that there 
should be consultation from the start with the 
necessary technicians and craftsmen. 

To establish such consultation with outside firms 
can never be easy, and may well be impossible. | 
have, therefore, frequently asked myself whether 
it would not be in the interest of their clients as well 
as of the architects, if instead of having a large 
number of individual architects, each striking out 
on his own, learning his experience individually 
and at the expense of his customers, there were to be 
a closer grouping of architects in firms within which 
each of them could specialise in the direction for 
which he seemed best gifted. This would provide 
competent links between those chief architects, who 
would then be the modern master builders, and the 
technicians, craftsmen, trades or industries whom 
they employ. 

At the head of the organisation there should, of 
course, be a man of ripe experience, great vision 
and a deep sense of esthetic responsibility, for upon 
him would depend the maintenance throughout all 
the changes which modern progress brings about, 
of those great principles of dignity, good taste and 
seemliness which would make one contemplate the 
survival of contemporary architecture with less 
apprehension than is frequently the case. 

If something can be achieved on these lines, it 
would also put a stop to the disconcerting practice 
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of many modern architects to attempt to design 
everything in and about the house, from the 
weathervane to the bath tap, from the piano to the 
kitchen range. It is this tendency which has made 
manufacturers so shy of working with architects, and 
which makes craftsmen look upon them as a hostile 
influence. Incidentally, if you want to see what may 
result when even a good architect starts designing 
furniture without having a natural gift for it, go to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and look at a 
bookcase by William Kent. You will see that it is 
neither good architecture, nor good joinery, and not 
in the least pleasant to look at. 

The Exhibition at the Royal Academy shows, in all 
sections, examples of the advantages which industry 
may derive from assistance by architects, 
they are dealing with matters within their com- 
petence. But there are also examples in the Exhibi- 
tion, and a large number outside it, of the real harm 
that has been done to artistic production through 
the indiscriminate venturing by into 
spheres not specifically theirs. 

If the architectural profession could enable its 
far too numerous individual members to crystallise 
out into some such well-organised groups as have 
here been faintly outlined, it enable the 
master minds amongst architects to become again, 
what I am afraid they cannot all be held to be to-day, 
master builders having full knowledge of all the 
processes involved in building. For they would be 
working with a general staff of young, specialised 
architects who would grasp the general ideas of the 
plan as a whole and enable each particular branch 
of the work to be carried out in the best manner 
possible. 

One happy result of an organisation of this kind 
would be that fuller freedom could be given to 
craftsmen to express their individual gifts, and 
another that greater advantage could be _ taken 
of the possibilities offered by guiding industrial pro- 
duction along sound lines. 

As I believe that Mr. Spedan Lewis has made an 
interesting experiment in this direction in connection 
with the difficult problem of reconstructing the 
premises of Peter Jones in Chelsea, we shall hope to 


whenever 


architects 


would 
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hear something from him on this matter. !n fact. 
it is time that I should make place for Mr. |. wis, for 
whilst I have been concentrating on what | believe 
to be some of the good and promising feati.’es con- 
nected with the Royal Academy Exhibition, | gather 
that Mr. Lewis takes a somewhat different view of 
this achievement, and as he is always con ‘ructive 
and stimulating, I for one am keenly looking orward 
to what he will have to say. 

May I, before I sit down, again express to your- 
self, Mr. Chairman, and to the Council of the 


R.I.B.A., my great appreciation of the honour and 
kindness you have done me by asking me io come 
here to-night, and take this opportunity of expressing 
my admiration of the building in which we are 
privileged to be met together. A little while ago 
Mr. Grey Wornum was good enough to allow me to 
bring to your new home a party of Swedish ladies 
and gentlemen, several of whom were architects, 
and all of whom take a practical part in the arts and 
crafts movement in Sweden. 

[ need hardly say that their interest in every detail 
of this building was extremely keen, and their ad- 
miration great for the attractive and simple solu- 
tions which have been found for the many problems 
that had to be solved. One thing which struck them 
forcibly was the low cost at which these results had 
been achieved. In the opinion of these Swedish 
architects it would have been at least 50 per cent. 
creater if the work had been carried out in Sweden. 

The other point upon which they remarked was 
that a body of architects should have exercised the 
virtue of self-denial to such an extent as to leave one 
solitary architect free and unhampered in his 
attempts to build a new home for all of them. I hope 
that the excellence of the result will be a compensa- 
tion for the heartburning which must have been 
caused. Perhaps one may see in this signal act ol 
self-effacement for the general good an excellent 


omen for the prospect that architects may in future 


be able to co-ordinate their work and subordinate 
themselves in some such manner as I have hinted at, 
for their own good and that of their clients, for the 
benefit of British industry, and for the greater glor\ 
of this country. 
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When I undertook rather reluctantly to write this 
paper, | expected to be able to consult Mr. de la 
Valette upon its drafting. That expectation has been 
disappointed by an attack of influenza that has pre- 
vented my returning from a holiday abroad. 

In these difficult circumstances I have assumed 
that the paper should serve as a contribution to a 
discussion how any future exhibition of this kind 
could be improved by experience gained on this first 
occasion. 

As I have been asked to criticise the Exhibition 
from the standpoint of a trader, I ought, I think, to 
explain that the only part of trade, of which I have 
any knowledge, is retailing, and that the shops in 
London, with which I am connected, are those of 
John Lewis and Company in Oxford Street and of 
Peter Jones in Chelsea. 

They are conducted upon ideas that are to some 
extent uncommon and even new, and in the 
f Peter Jones, which came into my hands more 
than twenty years ago, those ideas have had time to 
produce results which are, I understand, a large 
part at least of the reason of my being honoured with 
an invitation to address you now. 

I ought, I think, to explain further that my own 


case 
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HAVENS 
HARBOURS 


IGHTING. Designed by Charles Holden [F.] 

experience as an actual buyer has been extremely 
small, haphazard and superficial. In that respect, 
qualifications for addressing you are quite 
I have never played in the businesses, 
the part that I 
theirs by, for 


my 
insignificant. 
for which I have been responsible, 
understand to have been played in 


example, Sir Lazenby Liberty and Sir Ambrose 
Heal. 

For those reasons, when first I received this 
invitation, I urged that it should not be pressed. 


However, the powers that be thought otherwise, and 
I can only hope that the remoteness of my own stand- 
point may not be entirely without some advantage 
to outweigh to some extent its obvious drawbacks. 

With a view to mitigating those drawbacks, I 
asked that a number of my Partnership’s technical 
experts would let me have written criticisms of the 
Exhibition. 

Of such papers I have received sixteen, twelve 
from actual buyers and four from other people, who 
are not in the same way experts in particular com- 
modities but who may be useful critics from the 
standpoint of the general public. 

[fin this paper there are some suggestions that are 
the credit will belong almost certainly to 
other than myself. 


valuable, 
someone 
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Before I go further, I should like to say that I am 
conscious that my criticisms are almost all of the 
nature of fault-finding rather than of appreciating 
merits and calling attention to them. Of course, 
fault-finding may be really helpful and constructive 
but it is none the less a thankless task, and my 
feeling that my paper is almost entirely of that 
character has strengthened my regret that it should 


not have been written by someone possessed of 


knowledge that I lack. 

My first suggestion is that the managers of an 
exhibition of this kind should not only make up their 
minds quite thoroughly upon the question, what 
functions it is to serve, but should also publish 
effectively their own answer to that question. 

I should like to see in the advertisements of such 
an exhibition, and in a conspicuous place at its 
entrance, an extremely clear-cut statement that its 
principal aims are so and so, and that those are the 
standpoints from which it is prepared to be criticised, 
although critics will be entitled, of course, to contend 
also that it should have aimed at different things or 
at more things. 

Some Press notices that I have seen have made 
me feel that some of those, who have to stimulate 
and influence public opinion, have had no very clear 
idea of what the Exhibition was really driving at and 
have therefore judged it from a false standpoint, and 
one of my own critics wrote: 

‘*‘T was at some loss to understand what was the 
intention of the Exhibition. As it was called ‘An 
Exhibition of British Art in Industry,’ I found it 
difficult to understand why it was thought desirable 
to exhibit mass-produced gin and Apollinaris 
bottles. 

“It was conceivable that somebody with a sense 
of line was commissioned to design them, but | 
strongly suspect that this was not the case at all. 

‘It seems to me that a great number of exhibits 
were purely utilitarian, that their esthetic appeal 
was purely accidental in so far as use may be 
suggestive of beauty, and that in fact this inchoate 
collection has been largely inflated by manufacturers 
desirous of exhibiting thei 
pretences.” 


coods under false 


From my knowledge of this particular critic, it 
seems to me very highly probable that what he felt 
was felt by many of the people for whom the 
Exhibition was intended. Such a feeling was surely 
undesirable, and it would surely have been avoided 
entirely or almost entirely if there had been such a 
precise announcement, as I have ventured to suggest, 
of the particular purposes that the Exhibition was 
intended to serve. 
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I have asked myself what were in fact the incipal 
aims of this Exhibition. My own answer is «it they 
were four. 
One was to affect the home demand di» «tly by 
making the general public more sensitive 1 beauty 


and to convenience and more aware of 1 latest 
developments in those directions. 

Another was to affect the home demand i: directly 
by enlightening and stimulating shop-kee, ers not 
only in their choice of their stocks, but also jn 
their methods of arranging and displaying those 
stocks. 

Another was to help the country’s export trade by 
spreading among buyers for foreign markets know- 
ledge of the goods that British producers are offering 
at present. 

And finally, the Exhibition aimed at improving 
British productions by bringing them into close 
comparison and under general criticism. 

I do not know whether this analysis would meet 
with general agreement. I do not feel at all sure 
that it is sound, but it does seem to me that some 
announcement of this kind would have improved the 
Exhibition’s relations with the general public, 
including the Press. 

I propose now to attempt to make some sugges- 
tions from the standpoint of my own analysis of the 
Exhibition’s purposes, but I shall have to confine 
myself almost entirely to the first and second, that 
is to say, to the aims of improving public taste and 
knowledge and the aim of improving the technique 
of shop-keeping. 

The two remaining aims, of informing buyers for 
foreign markets and of raising the standard of British 
manufactures, require, I feel, such knowledge as | do 
not possess. So far as my paper may contain any 
suggestions in those directions, they will be hardly 
more than incidental. 

It seemed to me that the four aims that I have 
mentioned were to some extent incompatible, and 
that the managers of the Exhibition were really con- 
fronted with a problem of dividing their space and 
other resources so as to give an expedient share to 
each of them. 

It seemed to me that, if the managers had had 
nothing to consider except improving the taste of the 


general public and increasing their knowledge of 


what is available, the whole of the Exhibition should 
have been arranged partly as specimen rooms and 
for the rest as a shop or a series of shops. 

In fact, a great part of it was arranged in neither 
of those ways, but rather in the manner of a wholesale 
showroom or of a museum collection, such as might 
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hema generations hence of objects that happened 
to bei use at the present time. 

Obv'.usly the Exhibition was in a sense a collec- 
ianufacturers’ samples and, of course, any 


tion O ‘ 
display of a collection of manufacturers’ samples 
must icnd to have this character, but my own 


feeling was that this particular Exhibition made that 
impression to too great an extent, and that more of its 
space sho ild have been used to show what people’s 
homes ov <ht to be and what a retail shop ought to be. 

The arrangement that is appropriate for a whole- 
sale showroom, where the goods are to be examined 
by experts, is quite different from the arrangement 
that is appropriate for a retail shop. 

The specimen room is in a sense shop display at 
its highest. It shows not merely the particular article 
but one possible set of relations in which that article 
will be in actual use. 

The ordinary retail shop-keeper’s display does not 
do this, but it does in the main set the article out so 
that its appraisal is easier than in the conditions of a 
wholesale showroom or in museums of the old- 
fashioned type, at all events. 

This particular Exhibition made me feel, rightly 
or wrongly, that, if stimulation and enlightenment of 
the general public were so great a part, as I supposed, 
of its purpose, then a much larger and more suitable 
part of its space should have been devoted to 
specimen rooms. 

I saw in one newspaper a suggestion that there 
was, on the contrary, too much of this, that is to say, 
that the beauty and interest that can be achieved 
by good combinations of separate things, or, as the 
paper expressed it, “‘the art of the assembler,”’ was 
allowed rather to obscure the character of the things 
in themselves. 

But if interest is excited in the first instance by 
the art of the assembler, it will inevitably develop 
into interest in the things that have been available 
for the achievement of the total effect. That is 
where the public, as a whole, needs at present help, 
and of such help they are very ready to avail 
themselves. 

One of the most successful of our own buyers in 
his report upon this Exhibition wrote to me that he 
often hears it suggested : 

“That people do not decorate their homes, they 
merely furnish. 
very small purchasing power are just as exacting, 
within limit, in the matter of colour and design as 
anyone else; but, of course, when price is the crux 
of the matter it is useless to expect masterpieces.” 

One at least of my own critics thought that such 


My experience is that people of 
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specimen rooms as were included in this Exhibition 
were not placed well. He wrote: 

“It appeared to me unfortunate, to say the least 
of it, that it had been decided to show specimen 
rooms in the narrowest galleries. It was obviously 
impossible for those responsible for them to justify 
themselves in such narrow spaces. 

‘Had it been impossible to devote wider galleries 
to this purpose it would, I think, have been better 
to have had fewer such rooms, but have had them 
extending the whole width of the gallery except for 
a gangway on one side.” 

I ought, I think, to remark that I suspect that the 
Exhibition relied too much upon attracting visitors 
by what I may call higher as opposed to lower 
motives. By higher motives I mean the ideas of 
making life beautiful and of promoting the pros- 
perity of our own manufacturers. By lower motives 
I mean such things as mere curiosity and amuse- 
ment. 

The first great exhibition of this type in Paris was 
thronged day after day with people whose spending 
power appeared to be very small. I asked myself 
what brought them there. It seemed to me that the 
answer was largely mere curiosity and that this 
curiosity was excited extremely by the great extent 
to which that exhibition was arranged in the form 
of specimen rooms. 

The general mass of mankind loves to see the inside 
of other people’s houses, especially the inside of 
houses of people better off than themselves. It gives 
them material for day-dreams of what will be avail- 
able when they win the Dublin Sweep or participate 
in a successful effort to corner—shall we say 
mustard? 

Speaking still from the standpoint of direct 
stimulation and information of the general public, 
it seemed to me a very great mistake that every 
article exhibited did not bear its price. 

One of my own critics wrote: 

“T noticed that almost the majority of those 
exhibits that seemed to me to be of particular 
interest as being either beautiful and novel or both 
beautiful and novel and saleable, were unpriced, 
and from the shop: keeper’s point of view, this struck 
me as being bad business.” 

For my own part I agree with that entirely. 
Speaking as a shop-keeper, I should have said that, 
if it was expedient to exhibit an article at all, it was 
expedient to name its price. If that price was 
thought likely to seem disappointingly or unreason- 
ably high, there should have been a brief explanation 
of the reason why such a thing must cost that sort 
of figure. 
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Speaking still from the standpoint of directly 
stimulating and informing the general public, | 
should like to have seen in the Exhibition a much 


greater proportion of things that were frankly 


experimental and that were not likely to be saleable 
Such things are, to use 


to any considerable extent. 
a word that is now rather overworked, amusing. 


It may be contended that extremely expensive 
materials or fantastic experiments either in choice 


of materials or of design may serve to attract the 
general public to an exhibition, but that is an attrac- 
tion of the wrong kind. For my own part, I should 
not agree with that. People who are not 
tomed to think of tables and chairs as things in 
which you can feel any vivid critical interest, may 
be moved at first merely to ridicule by tables of 
stone or of glass or by chairs of metal or by forms 
that seem to them preposterously eccentric, but that 
kind of jolt to habitual ideas is surely likely 

a good purpose in melting or breaking up the ice 
of habitual notions? 

If you can get people to ask themselves whether it 
is reasonable to propose that tables shall be made of 
coloured marble or hung from the ceiling, you mav 
have taken the first and most important step towards 
getting those people to think about furniture at all. 

The presence in an exhibition of an important 
number of things that many visitor: 
merely queer and freakish and that they are in- 
clined to ridicule, may nevertheless cause them to 
come when otherwise they would stay away and, if 
an exhibition of this kind is to affect the general 
public, the first consideration is to get them to come 
to it at all. 

It seemed to me that this Exhibition did not con- 
tain nearly sO great a proportion, as did that of 
which I have spoken, in Paris, of things that stimu- 
late interest by frank experiment. I noticed that, in 
almost every one of the papers that was written for 
me, there was mention of Mr. Robert Lutyens’s 
hanging table. With one exe eption, everybody dis- 
approved of it—but everybody mentioned it. 

For my own part I should suggest strongly that 
that sort of thing increases the vitalitv of an under- 
taking of this kind. It stirs up desirably the public 
mind. 

Apart from this question of really exciting experi- 
ment with new suggestions and with new forms, | 
wonder whether the Exhibition might not have in- 
cluded more that without being quite 
unlikely to find at present any considerable number 
of purchasers. 

I was struck by the fact that to some of « 


aCCuSs- 


to serve 


regard as 


Was new 


ur own 
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critics, Who are not buyers and who are crefore 
better examples of the general public bec.. ise they 
are not acquainted with manufacturers’ s:\cks. the 
Exhibition seems to have been a notable elation 
of the existence of materials with which cy were 


unacquainted. 
hey talked at length of the great \ riety of 
articles made from various plastic substanc -s and of 
the great variety of woods that are available fo, 
lurniture. 
And one of the buyers wrote: 
‘The articles that were available at 
prices were such as could be seen in alm 


sonable 


as good 


a variety in the stock of any large shoj stocking 
that particular type of goods and I shoulc say that 
they were displayed to little better advaniage and 
in a good deal less variety than they are at their 
own particular trade exhibitions as, for instance. 


British 
White City every year. 
‘Tt seemed to me that the best feature of the 
Exhibition was bringing to the notice of th public 
the use of certain new materials.”’ 

It may well be that the Exhibition included about 
as large a proportion, as was really practicable, of 
things in this kind, but, even so, I think that it might 
perhaps have been rather more informative. It might 
have told the visitor more of the sources of those new 
things and of their qualities, and so on. 

At all events my own feeling as a shop-keeper is 
that an exhibition of this kind should certainly err in 
the direction of being over-informative rather than of 
being at all too reticent. 

So much for the first of what in this paper I have 
assumed to be the four principal aims of this Exhibi- 
tion. 

I come now to the second, that is to say, the in- 
direct affecting of the home demand by supplying 
shop-keepers with new ideas both of the goods that 
they offer to their customers, and of the manner in 
which they ought to show them. 

[ ought to mention here that a paper written by 
one of my own critics began: 


Industries Fair at. the 


fabrics are at the 


‘The outstanding success of the whole Exhibition 
was its setting and it is this which would have been 
the greatest use to me if, as a shop-keeper, I was 
about to build or alter the design of my shop.” 


Another praised warmly the device of showing 


jewels in illuminated cases round a darkened room. 


[ have suggested already that I was, on the whole, 
surprised that it had not been thought desirable to 
arrange a greater part of this Exhibition in the form 
of specimen rooms, that is to say, in the form of the 
private life of the general public, and a greater par 
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a) * 


- form of shops rather than of wholesale 
showroOt:ts. ©. ° 

[ agree. of course, that the second distinction is 
aot near! so Clear, but I think it is real and that one 
fect of ictting a larger proportion of the Exhibition 
have the character of an ideal shop, rather than of a 
showroom of manufacturers’ samples, would have 
een that the exhibits would have been fewer and the 


aandard of selection correspondingly more severe. 


[ was struck by the fact that some of the best and 
cessful of our own buyers spoke very un- 
iyvourably of a large proportion of the exhibits in 
which they are experts. They seemed disappointed to 
find so much that to them was commonplace, and 
they were plainly disappointed that, among the 
efforts to achieve something new and good, there 
were not more cases of what they considered to be 


most su 


success. 

No less than four of them writing, so far as I know 

juite separate ly, said that the dress materials should 

ave been much fewer in number and more definite 
incharacter and other things, the clocks, for example, 
and the hand-bags and the carpets all made as a 
whole a poor impression upon my own advisers. 

In what I have said so far under this head I have 
een speaking from the standpoint of the Exhibition’s 
function of giving shop-keepers new ideas of the 
goods that they ought to stock. 

There remains the function of giving them new 
leas of the way in which they ought to show those 
goods. 

| would suggest that, so far as the thing may be 
practicable, an exhibition of this kind should make a 
great point of bringing together the best of the new 
deas of illumination and arrangement that have 
.ppeared in other countries, together with any abso- 
itely new ideas that may be offered to the Exhibition 
iself and that may seem to be worth a place in it. 

[ would suggest that the cost of each particular 
nethod of illumination or type of display-stand 

ould be shown clearly and that, if this were done, 
nexhibition of this kind might attract many visitors 
om the ranks of retail shop-keepers and their staffs 
ind that those, who came primarily for the sake of 
‘uch money-making technicalities, would tend to be 
fected desirably by the Exhibition as a whole. 

[ ought, I think, to mention that in this matter of 
isplaying things, and particularly fabrics, to the best 


advantage, this particular Exhibition seems to have 
alle ‘n seriously short of current commercial practice 


stead of setting a higher standard to which that 
practice should be raised. 
[am told that in some cases fabrics were actually 


B 


shown with the wrong side outward and I gather 
that it was felt that in some important parts ‘of the 
Exhibition a great improvement was made by some 
of our own display staff who were good enough to 
give up a Sunday morning for the purpose. 

The dress materials and particularly the figured 
dress materials made me feel that the Exhibition 
relied far too much upon showing such things in 
lengths, as they arrive from the factory, instead of 
made up into dresses of the type for which they are 
intended. 

I am told that the British public, at all events, are 
as a whole not good at judging the appearance that 

i figured material will have when it is made into 
some garment, and one of my own critics, who is not 
a buyer, wrote: 

‘The dress-material section is uninteresting except 
to the expert. Visitors cast a dulled glance at it and 
pass quickly through.” 

The writer was a lady and I imagine that her 
criticism is not without some foundation. It con- 
firmed my suspicion that the show of dress fabrics 
would have been much more successful if many had 
been shown made into dresses. 

As I indicated at the beginning, I was reluctant 
originally to attempt to write any such paper as this 
and, as it has taken shape, I have wished more and 
more that I had stuck to my guns. 

An exhibition of this kind, especially if it be the 
first, is bound to be a very easy target for minor fault- 
finding. Such fault-finding may be quite useful and 
desirable but it would obviously come to much better 
advantage and with much better grace from someone 
qualified to point out, on the other hand, some of the 
difficulties that had been overcome, and some of the 
happy ideas that the Exhibition included, and to 
appraise competently the vast amount of work 
many kinds and the great ability that it must obvi- 
ously represent. 

If. in conclusion, we turn back from details to take 
a broad view, it seems reasonable to hope that the 
Exhibition shows that there is nowadays among 
British manufacturers a general inclination to con- 
sider new ideas and to make real efforts to use them. 

If that is true, it may be very important. 

Within the last few years I have been repeatedly 
astonished at the bitterness with which some of the 
most successful of my own buyers have spoken of the 
apparent disinclination of British manufacturers to 
try to produce things that we were buying largely 
abroad and that we wanted to buy at home. 

Though one has heard such things said often of 
British manufacturers, I could not understand how 
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people anxious to make money could be willing to 
behave so as to make such an impression upon com- 
petent reasonable judges, like the buyers whom I 
have in mind. 

No doubt there was a great deal to be said on the 
other side. Very likely the manufacturers were justi- 
fied in feeling that there was too great a risk that 
other orders besides our own would not come or 
would be too slow in coming. 

So far as that was true, it certainly seems reason- 
able to hope that an exhibition of this sort will do 
much to diminish such difficulties. 

As I have said, I have found the writing of this 


houcn- 
wrtm a tonmer mouse 
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paper a difficult and uncomfortable job. I Save con. 
soled myself with the thoughts that it mus be plain 
to everybody that the Exhibition was in it-: if a very 
important achievement and that, so far as there 
may be any substance in any of the sugy tions | 


have ventured to make, they must be in themselves 
grounds for believing that, whatever may |..ve been 
the usefulness of this Exhibition, its success::rs will be 
more useful still and that, if a thing of this kind is to 


be attempted at all, repetition may be necessary if 


we are to reap anything like the full fruit of all the 
time and trouble and ability that were put into the 
first effort. 


harcepert © 
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Vote of Thanks and Discussion 


Sir WILLIAM LLEWELLYN, G.C.V.O., P.R.A.: I 
have been invited to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. John 
de la Valette and Mr. Spedan Lewis for their addresses 
to-night, and this I do with great pleasure, the more so 
because for the last two years I have been associated with 
Mr. de la Valette in the organisation of this much-abused 
exhibition. 

The th ought that came to my mind during Mr. Spedan 
Lewis's address was that I wished it had come first, so 
that Mir. de la Valette, who had everything to do with 
the exhibition at the Royal Academy, would have been 
in a position to answer him. Mr. de la Valette’s own 
address I found most amusing, especially when he con- 
stituted himself a guide to the exhibition; but it is a 
reat pity that it was not given during the exhibition, 
and perhaps several times during the exhibition, instead 
of after it had closed, because it would have drawn, I am 


sure, a very great number of visitors. ‘he latter part of 


his speech, and his very interesting remarks regarding 
master builders, I would rather leave to an architect to 
deal with. He has certainly given us a most interesting 
outlook, but I do not feel myself competent to enter upon 
such a subject as that. If a debate could be arranged 
between him and others on the subject, | am sure it would 
sive us a very interesting evening. 

I cannot understand Mr. Spedan Lewis at all. I do 
not believe he knows anything about our exhibition! He 
is really criticising another exhibition altogether, or, 
if he is not criticising another exhibition, he is at any rate 
inventing another exhibition on the top of ours, devas- 
tating ours as he goes along. He has missed the primary 
object of our exhibition entirely. 

He began his speech by saying that he approached the 
matter entirely from the point of view ofa trader. I quite 
agree! He has not approached it at all from the artistic 
point of view. Now, we set out two years ago with a 
definite object, or perhaps I should say with several 
objects, of which one at least was very definite, and that 
was to bring the artist into closer co-operation and into 
closer contact with the manufacturer. Mr. Spedan Lewis 
has not alluded to that point at all. He has set up another 
exhibition entirely, from the retailer’s point of view, and 
not from the manufacturer’s point of view or from the 
artist's point of view. I have had handed to me by Mr. 
de la Valette a paper which was issued to manufacturers 
and to the public at the very beginning of the prepara- 
tions for this exhibition, two years ago. The aims of the 
exhibition were plainly stated there, and they have been 
restated many times since. They were: 

“To impress upon the British public as well as the 
foreign public both the importance of beauty in the 
articles they purchase and the fact that British manu- 
lacturers in co-operation with British artists—British 
artists, mind you, not foreign artists 
supplying such articles in all branches of industry, to 


‘are capable of 


enable British manufacturers to study the full extent to 
which British artists are capable of supplying original, 
attractive and technically suitable designs for the pro- 
duction of articles by mechanical means, and to turn the 
attention of British artists to design in relation to indus- 
try.” ’ And again: “To show that a more frequent asso- 
ciation of the artist’s name with the article produced 
from his design can be of great advantage in promoting 
demand.” 

You have to remember what the conditions were two 
or three years ago. Some years before, during the last 
Conservative Government, we had been approached at 
the Royal Academy by the then President of the Board 
of Education, Lord Eustace Percy, and we had some 
conferences with him, because the Government were 
very anxious about the state of affairs in trade at that 
time. We were losing trade and losing markets in every 
direction. The Government fell, however, and the 
Minister of course left office, so that the matter dropped. 
In 1931, Mr. William Graham, who was then President 
of the Board of Trade, set up what was known as the 
Gorell Committee, which made a most excellent report, 
but for a time no action seemed to be forthcoming. At 
last, however, we decided at the Royal Academy to make 
a move, in conjunction with the Royal Society of Arts, 
as prime movers, in order to set the ball rolling. 

Why were we losing trade? It was found upon inquiry 
that we were losing trade in every direction, while other 
countries were picking it up both here and abroad, on 
account of the want of artistic attractiveness of ow 
manufactures; it was the lack of an “attractive appear- 
ance’ in the goods which we made that was causing the 
trouble. Large numbers of our people were out of work, 
our factories were not working to their full capacity. We 
thought, therefore, that we would patriotically come 
forward, together with the Royal Society of Arts, in order 
to try to bring manufacturers and artists together, so that 
our goods could be made equally attractive with foreign 
goods in addition to possessing that thorough workman- 
ship which has always recommended them in every 
market in the world. 

That was our sole object. We had no idea of the retail 
trades or of scouring the world for objects to put into the 
exhibition. It was to be entirely British. I can say 
definitely that during those two years of preparation for 
the exhibition tremendous good was done in promoting 
contact between artists and manufacturers, the very 
thing we set out to do. Not only did that contact take 
place, but tremendous improvements took place in 
various branches of manufacture—notably in glass, in 
pottery, in gold and silversmiths’ work, in furnishing 
fabrics. It was said by some foreign experts who came 
over here that the exhibition of furnishing fabrics could 
not be bettered in any country in Europe. 


For these and for many other reasons—I could go on 
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for a long time!—Mr. Spedan Lewis's devastating re- 
marks have no point at all so far 
concerned. He is dealing with something else a 
and he ought to go somewhere else and make his speech, 


as our exhibition is 
ltogether, 


and not come to us who set up this exhibition at the Royal 
Academy for a definite purpose which he has 


completely. I could go on for a long time, as I say, pro- 
{ ] } 


} 


ignored 


testing against such a critique of an exhibition which was 
organised in most difficult circumstances, and undet 
special conditions. We were the first to attempt it, and 
I hope we have cleared difficult ground for other people; 


] 
na 


in fact, I am sure we have done so, a if others carry on 
the work there is no reason in the world wh 
bitions should not be far better than ours. W<% 


expect that they will be, as they should be 


future exhi- 


hope and 


I now have pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to 
both the lecturers. We have gained a great deal of know- 
ledge from both speeches, and I hope this knowlede¢ 

4 | | 


may be utilised in future. I have really been wondering, 
however, whether Mr. Lewis ever saw our exhibition at 
all. [ am sorry to be down on him in this w becaust 
his paper was really a good one, but written from quite a 
wrong point of view. 

Mr. FRANK PICK, LL.B.: If fitness for purpos« 
be the judge of what we are to say to-night, a 
and seconder of this vote of thanks apparently we are 
going to fail! It must have been some impis! 
part of the Royal Institute of British Architects which led 
them to invite Sir William Llewellyn to this 
vote of thanks and me to second it! The exhibition is now 
closed, and I came here expecting to find something in 
the nature of an obituary notice; but I gather that one 
of its leading creators, at any rate, has turned critic, and, 
cloak of humour, 
round the 
ind hear from him 


is to 


5 propose! 


ness on the 


propose 
I i 


if he disguises his criticism under a 
none the less it One 
galleries now with Mr. de la Valette 
of that sad invasion of those galleries by 


is criticism can go 


the architects 


which, perhaps, diverted the exhibition to some extent, 
it may be, from its original intentions 

One thing which I gathered from what Mr. de la 
Valette said to us in his most interesting paper is that 
the committees by which the exhibition was managed 
were very considerate to all and sundry at all times. 


Apparently no one took it on himself to direct what was 
to be done at that exhibition; no, there must be freedom 
for self-expression on the part of all tl 
highly skilled people who had beet 
There is an old saying that too many co 


those numerous and 


a illed in to assist 


ks spoil the 


broth, and perhaps this tolerance on the part of those 
primarily responsible for the exhibition was to some extent 
their undoing; but it was praiseworthy on their part that 
they should have been tolerant of all forms of expression. 


‘They are not now to be condemn¢ a: we Na 
learn from them the advantages of self-expre 


mere ly Lo 
sion on the 
one hand, if at the same time we regret its disadvantages 
on the other. 
In speaking at so early a stage of the proce 
have not before us some of the criticisms which may be 
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levelled against the exhibition to consider and [I must 
turn my mind to a publication which came out «| »w days 
ago, the Architectural Review, which professes im up 
the general opinion upon this exhibition in certain 
columns described as ** Marginalia.”’ That bi me to 
Mr. Spedan Lewis’s paper. He definitely cam. liere tg 
criticise, but he asked himself one question at ‘ie start 
to which I am not sure that he gave an altoget satis. 
factory answer. He asked himself what is the fu: ction of 
criticism. Now, my notion of the function of criticism js 
that it must be constructive; destructive criticisni gets ys 
nowhere at all. Unless criticism is to define a: ue, to 
place before us a proposition in some shape or jorm so 
that we can get hold of it, to set up some stariclard of 
rightness or wrongness, praise or blame, what us» is it at 
all? 

A great deal that has been said about this exhibition 


has been in the nature of destructive criticism, and has not 
been of the slightest use; it has, in fact, done harm. Those 
said that the exhibition would do harm, and 
who have expressed themselves in this immoderate 
language, have done more harm than the exhibition. 
The exhibition was bound to do good; it was bound to 
do good owing to this one very simple fact, that it has 
provoked discussion. That, I gather, was the gist of 
Mr. Spedan Lewis’s paper—that you must do something 
to provoke discussion. 

We all approach these problems from different points 
of view. He approached this problem of provoking dis- 
cussion from the point of view of showmanship and 
display. I agree with him that in any exhibition it is 
idle and futile to set out articles which are not in some 
specific relationship one to another, but that relationship 
is not necessarily the relationship in which you see those 
articles in the home or in the shop; in fact, it may be 
that that is quite the wrong relationship in which to 
put those articles before us. The real merit of show- 
manship is the discovery of some original idea, some 
original thought, which will bring into a fresh relation- 
ship and which will provoke a fresh understanding of 
those objects by reason of that relationship. When one 
criticises the exhibition, therefore, and says that there 
should be more model rooms or something more in the 
nature of shops, it would be better, I think, to ask oneself 
whether there were in that exhibition any ideas ol 
presentation which were novel, which were not related 
to the ordinary way in which we see these particulat 
things and which provoked in us a train of thought 
which should help us to the understanding of these things 
and of their artistic and esthetic qualities. 

Now, the root of the whole matter is this. Whatever 
has happened in British industry that has been good has, 
I fancy, been the result of accident; it has been the 
accident of a person whether as manager of a business, 
as designer to a business, or as buyer to a business. It has 
not been planned; it has not been designed. The shop- 
keeper, the buyer and the entrepreneur want as much 
education as the artist and the craftsman. We have our 


who have 
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art sch Is for the education of the artist and the cratis- 
man, they are divided up into compartments; even 
the are). tects—if I may refer to them here—are educated 
largely in isolation as architects. They are not educated 
in all-round centres in the sense to which Mr. de la 
Valette referred, the sense of being master builders. 
[he designers are educated in isolation, each in their 


own litde section, and so are the craftsmen; but the 
shopkeepers, the buyers and the entrepreneurs are really 
not educ..ied at all, Certainly they are not educated in 
relation to those who are to design and produce for them 
their goods. And so we go on and shall go on having 
these accidents, because we shall not design an industry 
or an art or an art in relation to an industry unless we 
first provide that educational basis which will bring all 
these various elements together and provide us an 
opportunity for knowing and understanding the things 
as we make them, as we sell them, as we buy them. As a 
result of this haphazard process of ours, the Royal 
Academy Exhibition was bound itself to be just one more 
accident, and it was another accident what came into 
that exhibition and what was left out. ‘The whole thing 
was an accident from beginning to end, because as a 
nation we are only organised to deal with art in industry 
by way of accident. 

What we can learn from the exhibition and what we 
must learn quickly is, therefore, that we must get rid of 
this haphazard, accidental complex which now besets 
us on all hands. Personally, | am particularly gratetul 
to those who undertook this exhibition and to those who 
have organised it and carried it on in that they have 
made us fully aware of that, in that they have established 
a starting point from which we know we must proceed to 
something better. We know we must proceed to bring 
art into industry. I am grateful to-night that Mr. de la 
Valette and Mr. Spedan Lewis should have come here 


and spoken to us as they have done, both in the role of 


critic and both, I hope, in the role of fair critic of what 
has been achieved, knowing that that chapter has been 
closed and that by fair criticism we may proceed to begin 
the writing of a new chapter. We ought indeed to be 
vratelul to them and grateful also to those who have 
taken so hard and so difficult a part in writing this 
chapter. 

Mr. P. H. JOWETT (Vice-President of the Society of 
Industrial Artists; Principal, L.C.C. Central School of 
Arts and Cratts, London): I feel that the ground has been 
so fully covered that I have little to add to what has been 
said by the readers of the papers and by the proposer 
and seconder of the vote of thanks. After the flood of 
criticism which has followed the opening of this exhibi- 
tion, it is difficult to add any further remarks of a critical 
nature; almost everything has been said that it is possible 
to say in the way of abuse! I think, however, that much 
of that criticism will be helpful to those who will conduct 
the future exhibitions which are bound to follow this one. 
It seems to me inevitable that there will be further 
exhibitions. 
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I thought it very right and proper of Sir William 
Llewellyn to draw attention to the first principle which 
he said had been so often circulated, that one of the main 
purposes of the exhibition was to bring the designer and 
the manufacturer into closer contact. I feel sure that 
that has been achieved to a very great extent. I hope, 
however, that all manufacturers will not go to the same 
designer. We see evidence of a tendency in that direction 
now. ‘There is one very eminent designer—I believe he 
was trained as an architect—who has been working in 
England for a few years, and he has done most excellent 
work and has brought the wares of one firm into very 
great prominence ; but I notice that two more firms 
are already advertising him as a designer. What is 
really needed is for each manufacturer to have courage, as 
the first firm did, and to take up some new designer and 
make both their name and his. [If all firms go to one 
designer, there is bound to be some degree of sameness 
in their productions. 

There was one point in Mr. Spedan Lewis’s paper 
which I think calls for some comment, namely, his 
reference to the connection between beautiful things and 
price. I cannot see why there should be this great 
disparity between beauty and price. It is just as easy to 
make a beautiful form as an ugly one. We know that in 
printing; the multiplication of ugliness by the printing 
machine is so rapid that we can hardly cope with it, but 
we also know that a piece of beautiful printing can be 
produced just as rapidly and almost as cheaply. 

Che only other thing that I wish to stress is that, as 
Mr. Frank Pick has so ably pointed out, this exhibition 
has surely taught us all a very great deal, even if it has 
been as bad as most of the critics would have us believe. 
One thing which we must not forget is that most of the 
free-lance critics who wrote about such exhibitions as 
this are earning a livelihood, and it is probably very 
much easier to earn that livelihood by being abusive. 

Mr. A. H. MOBERLY [F.]: I want to thank both the 
speakers for what they have said to-night, but I do not 
want to compete with the President of the Royal 
Academy in proposing a vote of thanks, because I should 
be unable to do so! 

I do want to take this opportunity, when there is an 
audience gathered together which is clearly interested in 
industrial art, to say something not about an exhibition 
which is just over but about one which is still going on. 
I have no excuse for mentioning the subject, except that 
I happened to be present a few days ago at the opening 
by Lord Gorell of an exhibition at the County Hall ot 
work done very largely under Mr. Jowett, who has just 
spoken, and in all the other art schools run by the London 
County Council. I want to commend this to your atten- 
tion, because it is an exhibition which J think you will 
find extraordinarily interesting. 

Lord Gorell, when opening it, told us that he had 
recently been asked to open an exhibition in America, 
but that he found it rather difficult, because the chair- 
man in his preliminary remarks, said that all Englishmen 
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are honest and all Englishmen are courteous; and Lord the end of the entrance hall, we might have fi “htened 
Gorell said he found it impossible, in commending that the manufacturers away; they might not have ome in, 
exhibition to the people whom he was addressing, to be One has to be subtle at times. 
both honest and courteous; he had to choose between I am afraid I do not agree with Mr. Frank k that 
the two! So far as this exhibition at the County Hall is the liberty which was given to many people t idulge 
concerned, however, there is no difficulty in being both: in self-expression was a licence which was ili-used, | 
it really is an extraordinarily interesting show of what think that what happened in connection h the 
is being done in the art schools to-day. You have come exhibition was what happens in every school: wien you 
here to-night to hear of an exhibition which is over, and want boys, or men, to feel this responsibility, you must 
I want you to know of one which is still on, and which give them that responsibility, regardless of con- 
will continue until the end of this week. I think that sequences. That is what happened here, and it happened 
those of us who live in London ought to know what is for the first time. It Was rendered possible only seCause 
being done in the principal London schools where the Royal Society of Arts has a number of Fellows with 
industrial artists receive their training such a high conception of their duty towards this 
Mr. JOHN DE LA VALETTE (in rep! I think it country and its industry that they put up the money for 
may be a little easier for me to begin replying than fo1 this exhibition and asked for no control in return; and 
Mr. Spedan Lewis to do so, because he has been over- because this exhibition had an Executive Committee 
whelmed with such votes of thanks that one does not which, possessing the control, parted with it to a great 
know how he can ever get away from the colossal weight extent in a manner not customary in democracics. The 
which must press on him! I am afraid that, for the first result was that we had these almost unwieldy advisory 
time since I had the honour to start working under Sit committees, but the importance of the advisory com- 
William Llewellyn, I do not quite agree with him; | mittees was that they contained 150 manufacturers, men 
think Mr. Spedan Lewis was constructive. It is true at the head of their respective professions and trades; and 
that he did not say much about the Royal Academy it was because those men themselves made adinirable 
exhibition, but that did not prevent him from being use of the opportunities which were provided for them, 


constructive. It is also quite true tha 


he proved to us 
that the sum total of sixteen partial criticisms do not 


make one comprehensive criticism, because sixteen 
people, looking at a big thing from sixteen different 
angles, with blinkers on, are undoubtedly unable to see 


that thing as a whole. Another point is that sixteen 
people, passing at least thirty-two times the door of the 
temporary office where I was working at the Royal 
Academy, could have obtained a little booklet which was 
published more than two years ago, and which I have 
just had time to pass to Sir William Llewellyn, which 
started by saying what this exhibition was about. Sub- 
sequently that was repeatedly elaborated at lectures and 
in the Press. 

Mr. Spedan Lewis made the very good suggestion that 
any exhibition with a real aim should blazon that aim 


forth from the exhibition itself. But it is not always 
easy to do that, because it is sometimes difficult to 
express the aim in language which will be, as Lord 
Gorell said, both honest and polite. In our case, what 


the three paragraphs which give the aims of the exhibi- 
tion really meant to convey was this, that this exhibition 
was intended first of all to make the manufacture: 
think as he had never thought before ; to make him 
think about art systematically for perhaps the first time 
in his life. As Mr. Pick has pointed out, neither manu- 
facturers nor, perhaps, artists like thinking systematically 
about the things that they do. The other thing which 
this exhibition set out to do the manu- 
facturer think that he wanted to work with the artist. 
That is a most unusual thing for a manufacturer to want 
to do at all. If we had blazoned that forth as the Fascist 
exhibition in Rome blazoned forth their Fascist oath at 


Was tO Make 


on the one hand by being in that somewhat aloof home 
of the fine arts, the Royal Academy galleries, and on the 
other hand, by having the means placed generously at 
their disposal by those Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Arts who became the guarantors of the exhibition, 
that there has been this exhibition and all this discussion 
about it. 

I do not know what the length of that discussion is, 
reckoned in newspaper columns, and I should hate to 
appraise its quality! At any rate, the exhibition has paid 
for and received over four thousand cuttings. That 1s 
important, though not because everything said in those 
newspaper reports was important in itself. There are 
more amateurs among those who write professionall; 
than in any other walk of life that I can think of, and, as 
Mr. Jowett says, one makes a living by writing not so 
much by writing accurately as by saying the things 
which the editor thinks the reader wants to hear. That 
is the disaster of much that is written to-day. But, 
perhaps, that does not matter very much so long as 
people are made to think. For as Mr. Spedan Lewis has 
repeatedly pointed out, you have to stir up interest. 
In that respect he sometimes seems to go to extremes, 
and there is one thing which he said which I should like 
to repeat, because it is very awful. He said: “The 
presence in an exhibition of an important number 0! 
things that many visitors regard as merely queer an¢ 
freakish, and that they are inclined to ridicule, maj 
nevertheless cause them to come when otherwise the 
would stay away.” Oh, Mr. Lewis! To think of such a 
phrase in connection with an exhibition in the Roya! 
Academy, held with the connivance of the Royal 
Society of Arts, and to say it at the Royal Institute 0 
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Britis. -Architects! I am afraid after that, Mr. Lewis, 
that\. vu have almost deserved what Sir William Llewellyn 
has s 

I sould like to refer to that future exhibition of Mr. 
Spec Lewis’s, because there are other people who 
want 10 hold that exhibition. Not Mr. Frank Pick, 
perh although he will soon become a _ professional 
organiser of exhibitions if he goes on with the career 
which he has started on recently. ‘The man I am thinking 


of is Mr. Geoffrey Holme, who has laid down four points 
in the rrent number of the Studio, with which, I think, 
Mr. Lewis would cordially agree. Mr. Holme says he 
wants to have an exhibition based on four principles, the 
first of which is entertainment. Mr. Lewis has told us he 
wants a lot of entertainment, but Mr. Holme goes one 
better, and says that he would like Mr. C. B. Cochran to 
organise that side of it. If we are to trust the newspaper 
reports, there is just a possibility that Mr. Cochran may 
be less occupied with theatrical productions in the near 
future, and I think Mr. Holme, Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Cochran would admirably organise the entertainment 
side of any exhibition. 

The second thing that Mr. Holme wants is a very good 
thing, for which he has invented a very awful name. The 
name is ““contemporaneousness.”” He explains that as 
meaning “of a temporary character, of the moment,” 
and I should have thought those words were quite good 
enough to express it. That tallies with the element of 
“fashion” which Mr. Lewis wants, who even wants to 
demonstrate good design by introducing fashions, 
made-up dresses instead of designed materials. If there 
is any occupation carried on by designers in which the 
dictates of esthetics hardly control design, surely it is 
women’s fashions! But I am afraid that in saying that I 
shall rouse Mr. Lewis to real anger! 

The third point which Mr. Holme made is that there 
should be an extremely high standard of selection. Mr. 
Lewis has already set his own standard of selection by 
getting 16 experts to do the job which we managed to 
do quite simply with only about 150 members of com- 
mittees! I think that a high standard of selection will 
never be attainable except in one of two cases: if there is 
again for the next exhibition a guarantee fund provided 
by guarantors who are prepared to efface themselves 
this is an important matter—or, alternatively, if the 
exhibition is organised by one of the big retail stores. 
That makes me feel that when Peter Jones emerges from 
behind the hoardings which we now see in Sloane Square 
we shall probably get an exhibition of that kind, and 
we shall then, I hope, see Mr. Lewis, Mr. Holme and Mr. 
Cochran collaborating most admirably in providing 
both the selection and the entertainment. 

The final point which Mr. Holme makes Mr. Lewis 
did not make, although he hinted at it and skated deli- 
cately round it. It is summed up in the word * inter- 
nationalism.”’ I visited Mr. Lewis’s shop on Saturday 
morning while he was at the exhibition, and while I did 
not see several good pieces there which we had in the 
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Academy I saw several good pieces which we had not 
got there, but those excellent pieces were neither ol 
British design nor of British manufacture. I am now 
speaking not about dress materials, about which I know 
nothing, but about some things of which I may also know 
little, but in which at any rate I have taken a very keen 
interest pottery, silver, plastics, even ladies’ 
handbags! I think it is quite true that art cannot be 
limited by national borders, but I also think that for the 
purpose of this exhibition it was fundamental that we 
should insist on both British design and British manutfac- 
ture; not only because we were out to promote the inter- 
ests of the people who try to earn a living in this country 

though that in itself might not have been a sufficiently 
good reason—but because it was essential, if we are to 
have anything approaching a systematic attack on the 
problem of art in industry, that there should first of all be 
a stocktaking. That stocktaking would have been im- 
possible without the limitations which we provided and 
which were laid down in the booklet issued two years ago 

“original contemporary British design and manufac- 
ture.”” You may say at once that there is no such thing 
as an original design, and if you look round the shops and 
the galleries you will find that there is not very much 
original design; but what we meant was that the exhibit 
must not be a blatant copy of that which was good in the 
past or good somewhere else in the present, but that there 
must be a genuine British attempt at producing some- 
thing which arises out of the needs of this moment, fits 
into the needs of this moment, and is designed with an eye 
to present possibilities. 

Whether you got that at the Royal Academy it is for 
you to say. So many have said that they did not get it 
there that I do not feel called on to emphasise that 
point. But I do want to say that those people, including 
Mr. Lewis’s sixteen critics, who talk so glibly about find- 
ing better objects of the kind shown at the Royal Aca- 
demy everywhere except in the exhibition, cannot have 
been to the places where British industrial wares are 
offered for sale or are on view. Neither in Mr. Lewis's 
shop nor in half a dozen others, in the various sections 
of which I have looked round very carefully in the 
course of the last two years, nor at the British Industries 
Fair, have I come across goods produced recently—we 
are talking about recent productions—and under the 
limitations laid down for this exhibition, of a character 
so much better than that which we had at the exhibition 
that it could really be said that we had left out something 
material which ought to have been in. If you leave out 
the question of personal predilection you will not find 
many articles left out which ought to have been in, as is 
sometimes supposed. There are certain painters who 
spend their bilious mornings writing to The Times and 
who undertake quite lightheartedly to supply anybody 
with twelve better objects for every one in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. Believe me, within the limitations 
I have mentioned those objects are not there. They were 
certainly not at the British Industries Fair. There were 


olass, 
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very few objects at the British Industries Fair, where 
manufacturers are not subject to selection, which repre- 
sented any advance on the products of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and where they did improve on these they had 
been made under the stimulus of this exhi by people 
who did not get them ready in time and who were there- 
fore showing them at the Fair for the first time. In two 


hit 


ition 


1 


cases which I have in mind they only got in touch with 

the designers through the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
You may criticise this Exhibition as much as you like 

so far as I am concerned; it does not affect me. But it 


does affect the couple of hundred men and women who 
have worked for the exhibition with a generosity and 
enthusiasm and a clear insight into the the 
future development of industry in this country which are 
not possessed by some of the critics who have written 
about it. Had those critics cared in the least for the good 
of British industry and of British artists and for the wel- 
fare of this country they might still have made many 
criticisms, but they would at any rate have contributed 
to future developments, which is a thin 
pletely neglected to do by insisting on narrow, 
centred and biased views. 

There is one thing which I should like to say 
clusion, for there is, I fear, no time to deal in detail with 
Mr. Lewis’ points. It is a great pity that whenever one 
has to do with artistic matters one finds that there is apt 
to grow up, not only in this country all the big 
centres where art is a matter of concern, a certain 
of mutual admiration societies, groups of people 
each other and themselves on the back with such vigoun 
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that they almost come to mistake the resulting noise fo1 
the plaudits of the multitude, to the point of believing 
that the public is in any way interested in the self adula- 
tion and mutual admiration of such private individuals. 
It is only when we get away from such cliques, and when 
men with a broader outlook begin to take a hand in 
these matters, that we shall get any progress. If this exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy has done anything in that 
direction, as I feel sure it will be found to have done, it 
will have been worth my personal while to have spent 
two years of my life happily working for it 
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Mr. SPEDAN LEWIS: I am very gratetu. jor this 
moral support of which I am conscious that | stand jy 
need! You will do me the justice to recall that I id with 
the greatest emphasis at the opening of my pa that I 
was conscious that my qualifications were «tremely 
small, that I had endeavoured to persuade tlose who 
asked me to undertake this task to excuse me fro:.: it, and 
that I had agreed reluctantly to undertake it. I «lso said 
at the end of my paper that I felt it had bee.: almost 
entirely in the nature of fault-finding, but that { hoped 
there would be a certain amount that was usefui in it. 

I think everyone is conscious that the Royal Academy 
in their own relation to this enterprise have shown great 
breadth of mind and great liberality, and I cannot con- 
ceive why the President should have been so cross with 
me! 

I am very glad that Mr. de la Valette is able, by going 
through a shop and looking at its stock, to tell whether 
it is British produced and British designed or foreign 


produced and foreign designed; I only wish that | could 
do it, or that I had somebody on my staff who could do 
it. But I should not mind betting that some of his cuesses 
were not correct! At all events I can assure you that our 
own staff, being in fact themselves English, Scottish and 
Irish, are naturally anxious to buy from their fellow 
countrymen. Why should not they be? It is due to them 
that I should make that remark. 

Mr. Jowett appeared to understand me to say that ] 
thought beauty and cost were so connected that you 
could not have great beauty except at great cost. I never 
intended to suggest anything of the kind. I said two 
things only with regard to cost: first of all that I thought 
an exhibition of this kind should include a proportion of 
things which are very costly but very beautiful, and 
which people are glad to see and which it isan education 
to them to see, and secondly that if an article is exhibited 
at all at an exhibition of this kind the cost should be dis- 
closed, and that if there is a danger of the cost seeming 
surprisingly high there should be some brief explanation 
of why a thing of that kind has to cost so much. That is 
all I intended to say about cost, and if I have been mis- 
understood I trust | have removed the misapprehension. 
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The main entrance has a reinforced concret? canopy under which a car can stand. The 
external light is set in the pier: the outer doors are shown open 
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No. 7 

WEST HEATH 
CLOSE, 
HAMPSTEAD 


Architects: Percy Tubbs, Son and 
Duncan [AA.| 


SITE AND REQUIREMENTS 

The site is approximately 105 feet in 
frontage and 280 feet deep, and runs 
approximately due north and south. 
It slopes sharply from north-east to 
south-west. The client specially asked 
for a house in reinforced concrete, flat 
roofed and with sunny interiors. The 
accommodation had to be compact, 
convenient and labour saving, yet 
suitable for small receptions and 
dinner parties. A full-sized hard 
tennis court had to be provided. The 
client is the director of Matita, Ltd., 
who sell women’s sportswear: — the 
architects say that his taste and know- 
ledge of fabrics and of design generally 
was a material factor in the success of 
the building. 


THE PLAN 


The house has been placed and 
designed both to give privacy in 1) 
garden and good penetration of sun- 
light to the interiors. It will be seen 
that the lounge living room has south 


« 


and south-west aspect; the dining-roem, 
south and south-east; the study. hall and 
staircase. south-west: the day nursery. 
south-east (and also a west window 

the principal bedrooms, | south-east. 
\ screen wall gives privacy to the 


garden, terrace and part of the roof. 
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THE LIVING ROOMS 

The lounge and dining-room are separated by an accordion- 
folding partition and each of these rooms can be opened to the 
terrace by similar windows. a large living 
unit is thus provided, partly enclosed and partly out of doors. 
There is a small fountain and pool recessed in the retaining 


For summer use 


a long thin jet 
at the far end of the stepped garden path. The total dance 
floor space on a semi-sprung Tasmanian oak floor in the two 
rooms 1s 


wall of the terrace and a second fountain 


530 square feet 2 


the terrace outside is 250 square feet. 
A radiogram is built into the central support of this unit and 


it is intended to add a television panel. See drawing on 
page 598. There is an open fireplace in the lounge. The 
sideboard unit in the dining-room (see drawing on page 598 


contains an electric hot closet. heated carvir @ table and othe 


electrical appliances 
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nerete is surfaced with a special hard paint 

Che principal unit is the owner’s suite of bedroom, dressing- 
room, bathroom and roof terrace. The day nursery has an 
accordion-folding window with a cantilevered canopy over 
This allows the long side of the room to be opened to a rool 
terrace from which an external stair leads down to the garden 

The kitchen and service quarters are designed both fo 
ordinary domestic work and for catering for large dinnet 
parties. A service lift communicates with the first floor near 
the nursery. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Che house is wholly in reinforced concrete with hollow-tlt 
floors. The main structure is of frame type but the intermediat 
panels are reinforced as if the building were monolithi 
The panels are 4 inches thick. Insulation is obtained b 
cavity and 2 inch mineralised woo 


inch slabs of 
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Diagram of wall construction 


Heraslit!)). The partitions are of the same material 
and is all faces of the interiors present similar 
surfa for plastering. This construction gives a 
very h degree of insulation, more than twice as 
higl , inches of brickwork. ‘There has been little 
or n acking, the only exception being expansion 
crack the ends of long runs; this, however, could 
have n obviated by the incorporation of expan- 
sion ts. The external wall surface is painted with 
three coats of special paint (Rollo Premix) which gives 
i hard skin that can be cleaned down like stonework. 


EQUIPMENT 

The source of heat is an oil-fired boiler with a 
calorifier giving domestic hot water. The heating 
surfaces are a mixture of panels and_ radiators 
* Ray-rads *’). Precautions were taken to avoid 
draughts caused by the large cold areas of glass: 
the large windows and folding doors have hot pipes 
surrounding them and heated panels in the floor: the 
floor panels are surfaced with “‘Granwood” blocks. 
\ll the rooms have additional electric fires, often in- 
corporated with the radiators to form a complete 
heating unit placed under the windows. 

The lighting scheme is a dual one, consisting 
of point lighting for ordinary use and a decorative 
mainly indirect) scheme. The reception rooms 
have also an extended scheme of decorative lighting 
for entertainments. 


FURNITURE AND DECORATION 
The fittings and furniture throughout — the 
house have been worked out in great detail. 
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The perspective and photograph show the south-east side of the house and the 
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privacy both to the garden and part of the roof 
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Heating panel in ceiling 
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Electric fire 
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MAIDS’ BEDROOMS 
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dining-room in Australian walnut with grey leather upholstery 


fireplace with an indirect light fitting on the right 
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“ Harper's Bazaar” 
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CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATEEF \LS 

General contractors : G. E. Wallis and Sons, | Sub- 

contractors and suppliers : Reinforced concrete, | Helical 

Bar and Engineering Co. Heating, the ‘“*Ray-Hea ng Co, 


Fitted furniture, the Bath Cabinet Makers’ Co. Meta ndows. 
\. Beanesand Co. Cork flooring, John Elbo. Elect: stalla- 
tion, Fred L. McGhee and Co. Special cooker, The Light 
and Coke Co. Roof surfacing (*“‘Paropa’’), Frazzi I 

















The dining-voom sideboard in Australian walnut and gla 


Che principal veneer is Australiat 


basis being gaboon, both for the 
and for the painted furniture. ‘The 


faces are principally cork, partly in order t 
reduce impact noises, in which it is effect 
The walls of the three living rooms are painte 
ash-grev on a strong vermilion under the 
curtains and carpets are deep, low-toned 
and warm grey. The principal bedroom is 


greeny-blue with a faint stippling of pink. \ 
work being slightly darker; the cu 
wine coloured. In this room the cork floo 
been bleached—an entirely new expedi 





The top roof terrace. All roofs are surfaced with ** Paropa”’ 
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Above. a bedroom showing typical built-in furniture. Under the window is a combined ratiator and electric fire; next, a mirror hinged 
t pole and flanked by strip-lights; on the right, a folding desk and bookshelves. To the left of the bed is a hanging cupboard. Below, 
the kitchen. The specially-made gas cooker has a north top-light over it. The floor is a rubber terrazzo 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


This series is compiled from all sources cc 
cipally the many research bodies, both officia 


Committee. Every effort is made to ensure that the information 
Questions are invited from readers on matters ered by this 

The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are Li} 

many other bodies dealing with specialised bran f research whose 
remind readers that these bodies e3 st for the ser uf A tects 


The Director, 


9.30 to 5.30. 


The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Wi 


Saturday 39 to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Labo ry, Princes Rish 

‘© Timberlab Princes Risborough.” Office hours, 9 10 ®.90. 
ria Street, Lon Zon, S. W. I. i é Le phone: 
“Standards Sowest London.”’ Office hours, 9.30 t Saturda ; 
The Building Centre Ltd., 158, New B. 


The Director, The British Standa 





The Technical Manager, 





10ta6. Saturdays 10 to1 
TENEMENTS 

The open architectural competition for a scheme of tene- 
ments in reinforced concrete, promoted by the Cement 
Marketing Company, has proved to be an excellent e of 
research not only into the architectural technique of the 
material, but also into the planning problems iny ed in this 
comparatively new type of building. It is not the function of 
this section of the JOURNAL to report competitions as such, not 
to deal with purely planning problems. Neverthe] the large 
amount of interesting technical detail, parti i! I in the 
winning design, appears to call for discussion and comment 
here. 

REQUIREMENTS 

[he Conditions of Competition clearly indicated certain 
aims. The first was to prove that tenements can be built in 
reinforced concrete as cheaply as in other mat Is. Second), 
competitors were to devise methods of overcomi! three 
admitted defects of the material. namely, its tendency to make 
noisy structures, its high rate of heat loss and tl ifficulty of 
giving it a satisfactory external finish. The last poir cluded 
maintenance, as well as penetration of moisture. Naturally, 
also the designs had to accord with suc irds as 
exist, in accommodation, amenity, sanitation. insolation. 


prevention of vermin, fire resistance, etc., as well as being of 
good architectural quality. 
THE WINNERS’ PLANNING 

The winning scheme by Messrs. S_ Lubetki1 d Tecton 
Mr. A. M. Chitty, B.A. [A.], Mr. L. A. T. Dral 1.), Mr 
\. Harding [A.], and Mr. R. T. F. Skinner [A it ibora- 
tion with Mr. Ove Arup (engii:.eer), is a remarkably abl 
design based obviously on research far more 


thorough than is usually undertaken for architectural com- 
petitions. 

Briefly, their plan consists of four identical unit Fj 
running north to south across the site, plus a communal 
laundry. They have rejected balcony access in favour of direct 
staircase access at a total extra cost of £250 for the four blocks 
or £1 5s. per flat—a very low extra cost to be set off against 


the unquestionably better living conditions provi 1 by direct 
staircases. Part of the ground 
an open covered access to the stairs 





ind part of tl top floor is 


technic 
1 industrial, 


al anformatt m of Use 


nd Street 


to architects. These sources are p 
individual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Sta 
given shall be as accurate and authoritative as pos 
lion; the) hould be addressed to the Technical Edi 


ly to be of use to those members seeking technical information. Ther 


addresses can bé 


obtained from the Technical Editor. We u 


: Industry and are always pleased to answer engui) 


Hert Teleg “Research Phone Watford.’ Office hor 
ore , Bucks. Telephone: Princes Risborough ror. Telegra 
turdays 9.15 to 12 


Victoria 3127 and 3128. 


Tel, , 
Telegrar 


Telephone: Regent 2701, 2705. 


Offic e ho 


IN REINFORCED CONCRETE 


similarly recessed to give increased balcony facilities to the 
A disadvantage of this last 
flats are occupied by children and old 
e the least capable of climbing to a fifth storey: 
d, however, be near the flat roof playgrounds. 

Che detail flat planning shows a definite advance ove: 
accepted models (Fig. 2). All the bedrooms face east, are 
not mixed up with living rooms and none look on to balconies 
Each flat has a private balcony on the west easily supervised 
from ith 1¢ living room or kitchen. The balcony fronts are solid to 
keep off wind. but the ends are onen for sweeping out and air 
circulation. The horizontal bar type of railing shown would. 
too dangerous an invitation to the 
plumbing and wastes are 


five-room and one-room flats. 
point Is that these 
people who ar 


they woul 


howeve r. be 
child. \l 
| 


shafts. 


climbing 
concentrated in_ pipe 
1¢ staircases are open, but protected by an ingenious 
concrete grille. Each flat has a combined open fireplace and 
ooker between livisg room and kitchen, which also supplies 
hot water. Electric heating points would be supplied in th 
A good point in the planning is that the living rooms 
iry somewhat in size according to the number of bedrooms 


CONSTRUCTION 


le arly aware 


] 
i 
} 
I 
be drooms. 


The winners at and some competitors are 
lateri ‘al to be used must influence both planning 
many ways and cannot be regarded as a m 
substitute for other materials. That every structural material 
has its own restrictions and freedoms in planning as well as its 
own design implications is a fact that should have been 
obvious; it is one that is often overlooked by those who think 
too much in terms of the drawing board. 

Che winners have paid close attention to the necessity for 
rigid standardisation in order to give economy in formwork, 
and to the elimination as far as practicable of beams and 
haunches. They have, on the other hand, taken advantage 
of the fact that reinforced concrete can give certain structural 
loms of its own; this is shown in such matters as the eas\ 
in room sizes, and the 


nev) that the 
and design in 


recessing of parts of the 





tructure. 

Unlike some other competitors they have not used reinforced 
concrete in terms of frame and panel filling. If used in that 
way, it would probably not compete in cost with light steel- 


ur 





to 


es) 
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ALL BEDROOMS ARE LARGE ENOUGH TO TAKE TWO BEDS. GIVING POSSIBLE ACCOMODATION 
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CENTRAL OvucT SPACE ZAULOWING POSsiBLE FUTURE 


CENTRAL HEATING AN® HoT WATER UN STALLATION 


The Cement Marketing Company's Competition. Winning design by Messrs. S. Lubetkin and Tecton with Mr. Ove Arup (enginee) 
All illustrations are from the winning design. Above, (Fig. t), elevation, sections and block plan; below, (Fig. 2), deiail planning 
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work and in any case a framed structu 


not in most districts be cheaper than the cust 


brick walling. A weight-bearing membet 

concrete can have any reasonable 

therefore the stanchions have, as it wet b 

out to form walls 4 inches thick, both the 
ae ; ’ 


and those enclosing staircases. As the 
is about 28 feet, central supports were necessary 1n O1 
+ inch floor might be 3y planning 
cupboards (Fig. 3), and making the stancl 

cupboard units, they (th 
necessary beam overt is also made the widt!l i Ul 
unit, thereby eliminating 
Pig. 4 


SOUND INSULATION 


In the absence of precise scientific dat 


used. 


stanchions) at 





haunches a 


in al! rooms 


} ] 


resisting qualities of a structure can be 
impossible to do more than guess at the results 
cautions taken by tae winners. As regards air-b 
reinforced concrete structures are normally no bette 
worse than other lightweight forms of constructi 





iSt¢ red bree 


proposed to use ordinary pl 
partitions, those between flats being dou 
pated that conditions regarding air-borne sou 


crying babies) will be about normal 


that is to say they will be just tolerable 
It is. however. of impact noises feet 
plumbing) that reinforced concret ructut 


transmitters. In this the floors art 
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tonal cross-section 


vinners propose covering their concrete floors with two layers 


1 a special bituminous felt with layers of granulated cork on 
each surface, topped with a ? inch screed. The top (wearing 


irface is to be linoleum stuck down with a reliable adhesix 
ig, 5). An ordinary reinforced concrete floor with Enoleu 
ly on it is known to be exceedingly poor in resistance 1 





mpact noises. ‘To what extent it would be improved by th 
proposed layers of bituminous felt and cork can only be 


1 it is to be hoped that the Buildi 
Research Station will include this structure in their set f 


ries ¢ 
ests at present beine 


experiment: 


made. Clearly some form of surface wit 
lew or no joints is desirable as affording reduced harbourag 
x bed bugs, and equally clearly some form of cushionin 
hich must be ¢ he al for tenement work. is necessary Dbetwee! 
1¢ hard top surface and the dense structural floor 


he external walls have an inside lining of 1 inch cork s 





primarily for heat insulation but should help 1 








iden noises transmitted in this part of the structure. Never- 

| ss one Is inclined to wonder whether the noise of feet o1 
he hard staircases and balconies will not be transmitted b 
ol the unproter ted THES of adjacent tlats. parti ularl 


if a hard plaster is used. Some competitors proposed placing 
board in the floor shuttering to act as a permanent ceiling 
finished with a skimming coat of plaster. This would tend 
» reduce noise transmission from the stairs and ceilings. 
more costly. The authors of the design placed 


nd (Messrs. A. P. Lloyd [4.], and E, W. Collins 
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a 4 SCREED 


—GRAN. CORK FELT 
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“FLOOR FINISHES 





- Floor construction, showing sound insulation 


George Smith, B.Sc. (engineer, of the Reinforced 
( Steel Co.)), proposed to use a hollow concrete 
fl with a suspended wallboard ceiling on wood battens, 


he \ finished with a skimming coat. This is open to 

tion that, should the ceilings crack along the joints 
ff the wallboard, which is not improbable, an admirable 
hourage for bed-bugs is provided from which nothing but 
sing with hydrocyanic acid gas will remove them. In this 
ction it may be remembered that good sound insulation 
as obtained in the Dorchester Hotel only by enclosing the 
valls. floor and ceiling of each room as a unit, with eel-grass 
alt behind false work; that is to say, isolating each interior 
rom structure. While the standards required in _ this 
spect for tenement work are far below those needed in a hotel, 
should be realised that any unprotected part of a reinforced 
) structure can give out impact noises made on another 
nprotected part. Nevertheless. the floor construction pro- 
osed by the winners may well prove more effective than the 
nica! filler-joist or reinforced concrete floor, surfaced with 





as normally used in tenements; it cannot easily be 
HEAT INSULATION 

ficiency of 1 inch cork slab and 4 inches of reinforced 

rete as regards heat insulation is well known. This con- 

is in fact more efficient than the 14 inch brick wall 

used in tenement work. For the flat roofs, the winners 

placing a layer of 1 inch cork slabs on the structural 


prop 

oncrete. then two lavers of bituminous felt embedded in 

asphalt mastic and the whole covered with inch of tar 
of fine aggregate. surfaced with a layer of white 
WHITE DERBYSHIRE SPAR-. ? MACADAM 








| CORK SLAB 
2 SHEETS HOT 
BITUMEN 


as 
Yt 


ING FINISH 


DETAILS OF ROOF FINISHES 
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> / Vat; 
oO onstruction. Showing suiati 
R fy construction, wn msuialion 
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Derbyshire spar (Fig. 6). It seems likely that the white 
Derbyshire spar would not long remain white, and therefor: 
would lose the heat-reflecting qualities for which it is partly 
intended. Apart from normal city grime, and not excluding the 


coal 


fires in the tenements themselves, the spar would get 
trodden into the tar macadam below. A recent publication 
by the Building Research Station would seem to prove that an 
efficient, permanent and cheap heat-reflecting surface for flat 
roofs used as promenades has still to be invented. Nevertheless. 
the white Derbyshire spar would be well worth trying-out in 
practice, 

In the winning design, cracking from thermal expansion of 
the structure is guarded against by the provision of an expansion 
joint (not described) through the middle of each block. 

EXTERNAL FACING 

he problem of providing a facing to reinforced concret 
walls that will fulfil the three requirements of low first cost 
exclusion of driven moisture and low maintenance. does not 
appear to have so far achieved the results obtainable with 
brickwork. Considering tenement building only, comparison 
must be between the 14 inch brick wall and the 
t inch reinforced concrete wall surfaced in some way. Thx 
brick wall is reasonably wet-excluding, has maintenance costs 


made 


that are almost negligible and its appearance does not seem ever 
to be positively unpleasant in town atmospheres. 

On the other hand, concrete surfaces, which usually start 
by being lighter in colour than brickwork, in towns generally 
look grimy and streaked after a few months unless money is 
spent on periodic washing down. By careful grading and super- 
vision a waterproof concrete wall can be made, but in practice 
this is rarely achieved; a water-repellant surface, therefore. 
becomes necessary. In tenement work faience or terrazzo slabs 
can be ruled out as being too costly; there remain other cement 
products or paint. 

Some competitors proposed giving the outside a rendering 
in spite of the known high cost of such work and the risks of 
crazing or other failure. It is true that sound cement render- 
ings can be obtained, but frequently they are unsound and in 
the cut-price work of tenement building are probably better 
avoided. ‘The authors of the winning design and also those of 
the design placed third (Messrs. H. V. Ashley and Winton 
Newman |[FF.], with Messrs. Whitaker, Hall and Owen 

propose to use**Cullamix” stippled on to a rubbed- 
down surface in the case of the winners and to a hessian canvas 
surface (the canvas being placed in the shuttering) in the cas« 
of the third. Though neither competitor specifies it, a 
repellant substance can be added to * 


engine ers 


walel 
Cullamix,”’ and without 
excluding powers of a cement 
Again, one would like to see this tried out on 
a high and exposed wall. There are several good concrete 
paints, 


COSt Is 


something of this nature the wet 
wash 1s doubtful. 


particularly the newer ones containing sand, but their 
rather high for this class of work 


COST 


lhe winners certainly appear to have proved that tenement 
building in reinforced concrete can be as cheap as with other 
materials. The Assessors (Mr. Joseph Emberton [F.], Mr. 
jurnard Geen, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. L. H. Keay [F.]) say 
of the winning design, in their report: **The structure. being 
of a cellular nature, is most appropriate for reinforced con- 
crete, and the cost, namely, £94 81 per habitable room, is 
extremely low, and is probably lower than has yet been 
achieved. The competitor states that firm quotations for the 
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work, based on Bills of Quantities, have been received, 
examination would tend to confirm this.’’ In that price they 
have, moreover, provided amenities such as private balconies 
and built-in cupboards. hardly ever found ¢ much more 


and ou 


} 


expensive tenements. In the second design the cost was 
£100°33 per habitable room and in the third design, £.123°56 


The following is the Sc hedule ot Costs of the winning de sign, 


based on London labour rates and pri of materials. for 200 
flats in four blocks: 
Cost per Clost pe! 
Potal Habital Sq. Ft. of 
Cost Roon Floor Area 
f { -N 12,6000 
Foundations up to ground 
floor level aha ro 2.400 Q5 2 shills 
External walls .. ‘ 12,920 7 
Floors, roof, stairs 14.925 f 
Partitions and flues 7,135 ( 
Windows and doors 1.890 
Sanitary equipment —. 75450 
Heating and hot water 1.780 2 
Lighting. . me ; » 100 f 
Outbuildings : 1,000 ft } 7O4 
{.57.0 ) 
oon 
— 2 eee eens 
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Fig. 9.—Diagram of wall shuttering, showing lifting mast gl 


FORMWORK 

[he winners propose using a newly-developed type of form- 
work which utilises the advantages of continually moving 
described in R.1.B.A. JourRNAL, 19 May 39 

pp. 698-700), but moves upwards in ordinary lifts. A horizontal 
frame over the area of the building has suspended from it a 
series of yokes or clamps which carry the shuttering. This 
frame is supported on temporary masts inside the building 
is used as a platform from which concreting can be carried out. 
Jacks or lifting bolts raise the frame when required (Figs. 7 


formwork 


1Q 


int 





} and g). No scaffolding in the ordinary sense is required as 
the frame can carry suspended scaffolds for rubbing down th 
concrete and applying the “*Cullamix”’ as it leaves the forms 
Che floors and beams require ordinary formwork. The winners 
state that one set of shuttering for one block. re-used for the 
three others, would allow complete construction to be carrie 
out in 50 weeks. 
REFUSE DISPOSAL 

\ svstem of chutes with access doors on the half-landings 1s 
shown in the winning design. These consist of asbestos-cemen! 
pipes discharging into wheeled containers in an underground 
he openings on the half-landiaes are fitted with 
cup-shaped buckets which can be tipped only when the lid 1s 
closed (Fig. 10), Openings would be provided on alternate 


passage. 
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Fig. 10.— Refuse disposal hoppe 
valf- ings only, so that tenants would have to go up or 
down a tlight. Provided the chutes are not used carelessly and 
arbage spilt on the surrounding floor, or alternately that the 
= S Py 
floor is kept washed, they appear to make a good, workable 
system. Opinion is, however, very divided as to the merits 
and demerits of refuse disposal by chute in tenements. Whether 
the buckets would be sufficiently air-tight to prevent noxious 


smells escaping from the pipe, which is certain to be foul 

could only be proved by experiment. It should be realised that 

the concrete staircase grilles are not glazed. The arrangement 

of discharging into closed containers is a good one, far better 
' 


than the usual one in which the refuse has to be shovelled out 
ofa brick chamber. 
DETAILS 

[he report accompanying the winning design enters into 
very thorough detail. Doors are to be panelled and fixed to 
stecl frames (18 gauge). Coved skirtings and window boards 
are of pressed metal. Access to the pipe shaft can be obtained 
tall floors: it is not clear, however, how some of the w.c.’s 
in the single flats on the top floors can be made to discharge 
into the shafts without soil-pipes projecting through the ceiling 
below. Coal cupboards are accessible from the landing and 
have inner doors in the flats, and are fitted with security locks. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 
The Architectural institute of British Columbia, 
458: W.1. Ave., 
Vancouver, Canada. 


QT? = 
8 February 29 5 


To the Editor, JouRNAL. R.I B.A. 

Di ar Str,—On page 321 of 12 January 1935 issue and the 
ast paragraph on the page, the compiler of the digest from 
Report of F.P.R. Board writes:—‘It appears that western 


red cedar can be considered to be immune from attack by dry 
rot. Boards of this wood have been in contact with active 
dry rot in a hollow unventilated floor for more than 20 months 
without being attacked’’—which, no doubt, is perfectly true. 
I have some samples that have been eight to ten years in contact 
with D.R. and still appear sound. But with all due respect to the 
staff of the F.P.R.L., [ think the statement should be qualified 
that this experiment does not mean that western red cedar is 
immune from dry, wet and other kinds of rot. An architect 
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not well versed in the troubles that can be caused by lumber 
might imagine it would be safe and in his client’s interest to 
use western red cedar in places where there might be spasms 
of dampness or lack of ventilation, and after reading lumbet 
trade statements, such a paragraph as this from your highest 
authority might satisfy him that he was giving his client a rot- 
proof material. He might come off all right or he might land 
himself in for a fine lawsuit. 

It is true that western red cedar and yellow cedar (of which 
there is very little) of B.C. resist all types of decay in B.C. 
better than the other varieties of common export lumber. 

But it is with extreme regret that I have to advise you that 
western red cedar, either from B.C., Washington, U.S., o1 
Oregon, U.S., does go rotten and is attacked by fungi of 
various kinds when used in. on and about buildings in B.C. and 
subject to B.C. range of temperature and humidity. 

Ihe early cedar Indian houses, often as large as 100 feet by 
60 feet, reported in the late eighteenth century by Cook, 
Vancouver, Menzies, Grey and others, have all disappeared. 
Even of the houses I recall! forty years ago, very little remains. 
Bulletin 61 of the Nationa! Museum of Canada states that the 
belief that Indian totem poles are hundreds of years old is 
quite incorrect—‘they could not be because of the nature of 
the materials and climatic conditions.’’ The Pole of Italus at 
Kitwaner, erected in 1907, collapsed in 1926. 

Cedar is a splendid wood, used inside and out, but it is not 
free from rot. Shingle roofs rarely last more than 20 or 30 years, 
even when painted. There are a few | know about 40 years old. 
but very few. The covered part of the shingle usually goes 
first, even though all roofs have 1 inch air space between each 
roofing board for ventilation. Shingles dipped in creosote 
before laying may last longer. There are even lawsuits in B.( 
over rotten cedar in houses. 

S. M. Eve eicn, 
Hon. Sec. and Member of Council of A.1. of B.¢ 


P.S.—It is not correct to say that cedar is immune from 
any kind of rot—but all the same, I am planning my next 
house all cedar. 


Forest Products Research Laboratory. 
Aylesbury, Buch 
7 Murch 1935 
To the Editor, JouRNAv R.I.B A., 

Dear S:R.—Your correspondent is perfectly correct in 
stating that cedar is not completely immune from decay by 
wood-destroying fungi, and we have never stated that it is. 

We have examined several cases of decay in western red 
cedar and found them to be caused by certain specialised fungi, 
but we have never come across an instance in which the cedat 
has been attacked by the dry rot fungus, Merulius lacryman:. 

Many durable timbers are liable to heart rots caused in the 
standing tree by fungi which have become specialised and able 
to resist the natural preservative in the wood. Such rots are 
usually unable to develop to any great extent after felling. 

[he conclusion in our original report, concerning the 
durability of western red cedar, based on the laboratory tests, 
was that this timber “possesses a very high resistance to the 
attack of dry rot and .is much more resistant to decay than 
any of the ordinary coniferous softwoods imported in_ the 
United Kingdom *’—a conclusion which appears to be com- 
pletely in accordance with the results of practical experience 


K. St. G. CARTWRIGHT, 
For Director, Forest Products Research 
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Book Reviews 


ART EDUCATION ON 


This report was written for the information of the 
Board of Education by Mr. E. M. O’R. Dickey. Stafl 
Inspector of Art, and by Mr. W. M. Keesey, H.M 








Inspector ot Schools. who recentls isitead certain con- 
tinental countries for the purpos nvest tine art 
education, particularly in its industri 

It is by no means easy to review briefly this very con- 
centrated report. !t consists first of a short statement of 
Enelish methods and then of a series of dealing 
in turn with the writers’ impressions of t} k being 
done in various countries and of t! un conditions 
evoverning it, a final chapter givins summi un of tl 
chie! points of interest in the school: ter nd an 
attempt to show to what extent w i 18 ! 
profit by the example of our continental nei ours 

There are many striking thir in this re rt At 
Milan, for instance. there is an eveni ( | open 
8-10 p.m. every weekday, includit >) S ana 
on Sunday mornings. Each stud kpected to 
attend on every occasion that tl yen and 
not more than 20 per cent. fail to keep 
attendances until the end of the sessior [ (sern 
one jearns that only those who have d th yr fou 
vears’ practical experience in industry will in future bx 
admitted to trade schools and industrial art s Is fon 
full-time day courses, and that the State Academy for 
Art at Charlottenburg would pr ly be organised 
in two departments in the future ol 
Architecture, which would include evervt! th 
houses, including decoration : and th free’ depart- 
ment, which wouid include painting and “ graphic ” art 

One gets a general impression that these continental 
schools are considerably influenced by the undoubted 
fact that “‘in these countries tl » nas taken tne 
initiative in encouraging good artistic standards to an 
extent that has not been parali t hor It may 
well be that this influence is much mor silv spread 
under the centralised svstem of control is it 
exists on the continent. is unkno r countri 
It is surely clear, however, that whet ral 
the local authority is responsible we should t right 
the defect indicated in the statement 1 * there is 
room in England for much mot tention to be given 
to design in all types ol scnool where 1 rela- 
tion to industry is carried on.” It n als ssuined 
that the local authorities can hardh blamed for the 
fact that ** there is no compariso1 el spaciou 
and lavishly equipped schools on the continet tably 
in Czechoslovakia, Germany. Zu 1 Milan, and 
our schools at home.” Or is it the defen r ce] 

Industry and Art I ; M. O'R 


Dickey and W. M. Keesey [4 HWMS.O 


THE CONTINENT* 


iuthority that it has been strenuously but vain 
to persuade the local authorities to erect more Us 
art schools and to equip them more lavishly? 

It seems also that the continent is ahead < 


finding artist teachers. It may be that we have | 
anxious to train teachers of art and too little ai to 
train artists. Curiously enough, in our schools « hi- 
tecture (if they may be mentioned in this cor i 
little or nothing has been done in the way of p: ing 
special training for the teachers of architectw 
nossible that these schools are right? Or cai ye 
shown that as a result of the lack of trained 
architectural education is lagging sadly behind ed ior 
n the other arts? Or, again, is it merely that the 
in the field of architectural education are just {fo ite 
in having a definite job? 

\lso, curiously enough, there is little in this 01 

out architecture, though what there is is illuminating 


Might we perhaps improve our methods if first w« 


iought about the words we use? “Industry” ar 


Building.’ one of the greatest of the industries: 
Architecture,’ one of the greatest—or may we 
createst?—ol the arts. Has not architecture been 
the Mistress Art? I seem to remember the exp: . 


ft may even have a meaning for us tn this discuss! 


industry and art education. 

Starting from some such thoughts as these, and ng 
ut little more logical than usual, should we not build up 
i scheme of art teaching somewhat different from: i] 
resent? A scheme of art teaching, relating the various 
irts to each other in some measure. ‘Town planning 
he city, the town, the village. Architecture—buuldings 
ind groups of buildings. Decoration, sculpture, paint- 


| 


ing. furniture, etc. And of the various artists, who could 


est exercise a co-ordinating influence, giving some sor! 
of unity to the efforts of al! ? 

I suppose the obvious answer is much too logical tor 
our country, but why not try a spot of logic for a chang 
What about it, Mr. Dickey and Mr. Keesey? You 
report will surely make us think. May we think ciearly 
ind then act, unless indeed that also is too cont 
ind un-Enelish! 

W. S. Purcnox [/ 


4 STUDY OF MEDIZVAL DESIGN 
DesicN AND Mepi#évaL ArcuiTrecture. By Helen R 


London: Batsford. 1934. 2s. Gd. 


Dr. Rosenau’s latest work, which is the result of a no- 


graphic study of a number of Gothic cathedrals, trea 
nter-relation and development of mediaeval desig 
irchitecture with distinctiveness and originality. 

[he author examines the problems of orientation, tracing the 


wigins of later Gothic plan simplicity through the und ng 








( 
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rin of liturgical and artistic outlook. She then deals 
witl chnique of medizval drafting, illustrating by specific 
exan the gradual formation of well-differentiated types 
f di e. 

lr! totype of the medieval ornamental form of archi- 





deve ent is clearly evident through the decorative ten- 
| symbolism of Romanesque art to the later natural- 


iene 
i architectural presentations which develop upon 
lithe ines until the discovery of perspec tive, which marks 
ing of the Renaissance. Dr. Rosenau makes this 
al ference to, and illustrations of, portions of mediaeval 
locul ts such as the plans of Jerusalem in the ‘*Stuttgarter 
Passionale’” and “‘Liber Floridus,”’ the drawings of Pavia 
Cathedral in the Codex Pal. Lat. and the ground plans of 
Sienna “cathedral preserved in the Opera Del Duomo. 
She finally treats the Autonomy of Gothic Art. which is 
mt cous with the cessation of development and the clear 
Kecu of plan. Interest has always centred more upon 
yna changes than upon the results they were intended to 


hieve. For this reason late Gothic Art has been so long 
lected. Dr. Rosenau’s study is therefore timely and en- 
htenine. lo the student of Medizwval Art the work is 


in its subject matter, and is supplemented by liberal 
{ useful references of almost bibliographical proportions. 


Emit. C. SCHERRER [-1.] 


PHIS QUESTION OF DESIGN 


Design. By .Ncvel Carrington. London. 1935. The Bodley Head. 


THe Coxngvest or Uoriness. By John de la Walette. London. 
5, .bethuen. Gs. 6d. 


DecorATIVE ArT, 1035. The Studio dear Book. London. 1995. 
The Studio, 7 


Ltd. ros. 6d. 


Mr. Carrington sees our civilisation as a whole, in which 
-operation between every part is essential: he keeps his eve 
the horizon and writes with immense enthusiasm. The 
ave a great effect on our life. 


sult is a book which might |} 
fonly the right people-—nearly everyone—would read it. But 
tis the kind of book, which at the present ume, would have to 
e forcibly read to many of them in the brief intervals between 
tice and dinner, or bridge and bed. The problems ef the dis 
ibution of understanding are as difficult as of goods. 
lhe first chapter deals with the principles of design, in which 
Mr. Carrington stresses the fact that nature is the only real 
riterion of form that we have and that the most vital shapes 
ire those which have a counterpart in nature. I feel that hy 
coes not go far enough. The artist should train himself to 
apprehend the process of growth in nature, so that whether he is 
throwing a piece of pottery or designing a block of flats, with 
ts intricate organisation of services, the feeling of the growth 
{ an organism is his deepest and most intuitive emotion. 
Chis is greater than form or the suitability of objects to 
their purpose, which are the natural consequences. Later 
the book, Mr. Carrington suggests that it may be an 
idvantage if the designer hasn't too great an intimacy with 
his material and niethods of manufacture lest they cramp his 
vle. Surely in pottery great design can only come by the 
potter being one with the clay rising between his fingers: 
y by incessant practice will he come to understand more 
horoughly the properties of his material. Are we to sacrifice 


perfect harmony because the machine can do more? The 


lesign is to be found in antiquity, and the line of 
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advantage of the machine is chiefly social, not its capability to 
extract the last ounce out cf itself and the material it is working. 

Che author proceeds to relate design to social backgrounds 
and methods of manufacture at different times in English 
history, and shows that they can never be divorced from one 
another. In this lics the strength of his book: art is but an 
extension of living—at its best—into the man-made objects 
we use, and cannot be judged except by the standards of life. 
\ ereat responsibility rests on the designer for if he has a 
feeling for his time, he can design for a public which he under- 
stands, instead of guessing what they want, through retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer in turn. He may also be able to 
bring about closer co-operation between maker and distributor 
and destrov the inevitable time-lag between demand and 
supply which at present exists. 

Ihe last chapter deals with the position the artist craftsman 
is to have in the future. The problem has worried most peopl 
who have thought about it, and Mr. Carrington has some 
encouraging thoughts on the subject. His book has stimulated 
me so much that I have felt like arguing about it: it has 
achieved its purpose very concisely and at a very low price. 

I cannot feel the same about the Conguest of Uali . Me. 
de la Valette is very national in outlook and quite content with 
our civilisation, except that he wishes to spread a laver ot 
beauty over it in varying thicknesses, according to the class on 
which his trowel is at work. Design will always be faintly 
coloured by the soil on which it is produced. but to say that 
its real values—which are all that matter—will be affected by 
nationality is nonsense, though they may be impaired by the 
social background at any particular point in history. 

\ line of Keats is often a lovely thing. ‘To stretch it :nto a 
whole chapter of prose, not only hurts the baby but makes a 
half wit of the man. Chapter follows chapter and the sauce 
and vegetables are prepared without the knowledge of how 


the goose was cooked in the first place. Most of the 
contributors, although they are continually at pains to tell 
us they do not, separate beauty from our surroundings and 
then try to put it back again. They acknowledge the 


machine, but with their fingers crossed. Fundamentally the, 
do not seem to realise that within our grasp lies the means 
to re-house and re-equip as much of our population as needs 
it. That is, incidentally, the only national side to design 

If Mr. Carrington is at the roots of design, Mr. de la Valette 
is in the fork of the tree with a burdensome machine upon his 
back, jammed between the twin boughs of ugliness and 
smugliness, and Mr. Holme is up in the branches waiting, it 
is to be hoped, for a pruning knife. 

Decorative Art finds itself in a difficult predicament over its 
title. So Jong as it retains it, it can hardly escape from its 
position as a sample book for the dilettante and: the rich. In 
the second chapter we are given such lovely recipes for rooms. 
Everything is so amusing and so exciting: we are told **mid- 
night blue or dull velvet black ceilings play an interesting 
trick, for the ceiling apparently disappears and one has thi 
illusion of looking into infinite space,”’ and so we lie on ow 
backs surrounded by “‘shaggy Tibetan dogs and domesti 
sheared sheep” gazing for the stars that never appear, wonder- 
ing perhaps whether Miss Christine Veasey takes her pets to 
bed with her in those just too wonderful fourposters that we 
discover later in the book. 

\ book of this kind should be one of two things. Either it 
should be unbiassec, in which case the letter-press should be 

s impartial as the choice ef photographs and should be limited 
to stating the requirements and conditions of present-day life, 
as objectively as possible; or it should set out to present a 
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definite attitude towards design, and letter-press and iilus- 
trations should co-operate to that end. Here the letter-press 


is of the second type, the illustrations more or less 
though it is a pity that communal dwellings are not 
The only real concession to the poor is feund 
examples of mass-produced housing. 

The year book has done great work in the past 
up lost ground, but the time is nearly here whi 


fundamental attitude towards design will be necess 


is not to become merely a stagnant backw 


STRUCTURAL STEEI 


StructuRAL Desicn In Stree... By T/ ( 5 
lished by Messrs. John Wiley, \ i nd ( 
Hall, London. 310635. < 

At present there appears to be a definite mo 


giving fuller scope for the study of structural steel ar 
concrete in the curriculum of architectural scho 
far this study should be carricd in detail ts a point 
no clear unanimity exists. judging by the 
the amount of time allotted for this st 
the various schools. ‘There are those who st 
an architect can design in detail structural membe 
material, he cannot produce the appropr! 
material—a claim which must 1 

for exiending the time allowed for th: 


ecessarl inclu 


Others, again, hold that while some knowledge of the 
of Structures and of the Mechanics of Materials 
is quite unnecessary to include a structural engine 


in an architectural training. 


Perhaps the desirable limit lies betwee: 


7.¢., that an architect should not only understat 
mechanics but should also be able to calculate simple 
members in any given material. This knowledge 
supplemented by a series of special lectures by an ii 
engineer who would explain the structural possibi 
limitations of both steel and concrete ] 

with lantern slides. But whatever is the ideal 

a real need for a book dealing with structural 

and reinforced concrete from a point of view otl 
pure mechanics of the materials: a boo hich cou 


not only the possibilities and limitatior 

but the possible life of the structure and t] esi 

protecting from corrosion o1 deca. 
[his book by Professor T. ¢ Shed has 

primarily for the engineering student a1 


the author states the preparation expected of 


following words: ** The user of this boo 

had the usual undergraduate courses he J 
Structures and in the Mechanics of M s. It 
that the student of design be possessed of cons} 


the calculation of shear, moments, direct stress¢ 

sities of stresses in structural parts.’ So \ 
Granted such knowledge, this tr 

excellent course in structural steel des 

hy 





fundamental types of structural met 
struts, are dealt with fully and clearly from the b 
siderations down to the small details. The pure 
considerations are then tacked on to a pr 


how their application, and also to sl 


the first, 


included. 
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pure theory where practical considerations dictate t'. design, 
Ihe structures chosen include steel frame buil S ane 
bridges, of which detailed drawings are given separa at the 
end of the book. There is a very informative ¢ ter on 
struc tural welding ef steelwork as against the use rivete 

connections. 

\ minor point which may puzzle the British rea is the 
use of the term “‘kips per sq. inch.”” “Kips” is appa: «ntly ar 
American notation used to indicate 1.000 lb. unit It will 
be remembered in this connection that the Ameri ton is 
2,000 |b. avoirdupois. 

he first two chapters in this book contain, perhaps, Lost 
useful summary ever published of the general cons ations 
necessary before deciding upon a basis for any struc il stee] 


design and should be read by all architects. 


Tuos. Rirci 1, 


GRAVEYARD MEMORIALS 


GRAVEYARD MEMORIALS IN STONE AND Woop. The Report of 
the Special Committee of the British Institute of I) istrial 
Art. London: Humphrey Milford and Oxford Unive P; 
1934- Is. 


[his admirable little pamphlet is the swan song of the Britis} 
Institute of Industrial Art, which, after 14 years’ useful work 
raise and maintain the standard of industrial art, has now had 
its functions in part taken over by the officially constitut 
Council for Art and Industry. Amid all the flag waving that has 
attended the great effort now being made to co-ordinate art and 
industry on a larger scale by the Royal Academy and the Roya 
Society of Arts too little tribute has been paid to the work of th 
B.I1.D.A. The R.A. exhibition could have taken place without 
the B.I.D.A.’s work in the background, it is true, but it is quit 
certain that dozens of the best exhibits at Burlington House ow 
their being not to any bright idea inculcated in the manufac- 
turing world during the last two years, but to work done by the 
3.1.D.A. five and more years ago. 

Graveyard memorials have long been the concern of B.1.D.A 
Some readers of this JoURNAL may remember an article on the 
subject published here in December 1931 by Mr. A. Llewelly: 
Smith, the secretary of the British Institute. Since that day a 
body named ‘Sculptured Memorials and Headstones * has 
been started in Regent Street offices to produce and sell good 
memorials carrying into practical effect the suggestions 0 


lined in this report (actually the new organisation was started 
independently of the B.I.D.A.). 

[he report consists of an introductory chapter outlining t! 
previous publications on the subject. Then it discusses mate- 
rials, emphasising the suitability and the beauty of most loca 
stones This section concludes with a very useful list of Englis! 
and Scottish stones, and is supplemented by really good photo- 
graphs of old monuments which, better than any descriptions, 
convey the essential quality of good design in good materials 

Chapter III is on the relative cost of monuments in marbk 
ind British stone, in which it is shown that whatever advantage 
marble may have in cost is due not to its inherent cheapness but 
to the unnatural cost of British stone monuments due to lack ot 
demand and the consequent lack of workmen. Chapter IV is 01 
the Design of Memorials, illustrated by several good designs 
drawn in pencil, and Chapter V, the last, is on the planning 
burial grounds. 

The B.I.D.A. could not possibly have erected a_ better 
monument to itself than this pamphlet. 
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Review of Periodicals 


Within the self-imposed limit of these pages attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the 
Journals received by the library. None of the journals mentioned are in the loan library, but the librarian will be pleased 


give information about prices and where each journal can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular 


articles made from journals in the library. 


Biiper. CXLVIIT. No. 4802. 15 February. P. 318. 
Belmo:.t Council School, Locket Road, Harrow Weald, the 
latest Micdlesex C.C. School, by W. T. Curtis [F.] and H. W. 


Burch 7 | 
Mont m BAUFORMEN. Vol. YX XIV. No. 3. March. P. 117. 
New schools in Cologne, Vienna and Ziirich. An excellently 
illustrated article on several important recent buildings. 
BAUMEISTER. Vol. XX XIII. No. 3. March. P. 77. 
\ new school at Seebach, near Zitirich. An interesting modern 
building with chemistry, carpentering, cooking, metal working, 
etc. departments. Good gymnasia, music-halls, etc. (Roland 
Re 


ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXXVII. No. 2. February. 
P. 83. 
Musi hool. Winnetka. Ill. (Paul Schweikher A good 
tim ind brick building. Students taught construction and 
of instruments as well as history theory and practice. 
Bul nceludes rooms for al! 


LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


\RCHITECTURE ET URBANISME (BrussEts). Vol. LIV. No. ro. 


P. 159. 
CHITECT AND BuILpDING News. Vol. CXLIL No. 3454. 
Varch. 
Swiss National Library, Berne. The article in the Belgian 
iper follows a plea by the librarian of the Bibliothéque Royale 


the great newAlbertine Library to be built in Brussels should 
properly modern building. The article and the illustrations 
erne Library that follow it are of the highest interest. The 
clopment of the Belgian scheme should be watched with 





\RCHITECTURE (PArRts). Vol. YLVIII, No. 2. 15 February. 


2 - 
P. 2. 
CONSTRUCTION MOpERNE. Vol. L. No. 21. 
Fr $05. 
Descriptions and pictures of designs in competition for Museum 
f Modern Art, Paris Exhibition, 1937—an important reference. 


24 February. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 
CONSTRUCTION MoperRne. Vol. LL. No. 23. 10 March. 
P. erg. 
The Paris Exhibition, 1933. Tlustrations and descriptions o! 
n competition. 


CHURCHES, Etc. 

Buirrper. Vol. CXLVIIT, No. 4804. 1 March. P. 405+ 
Somerville College Chapel, Oxford, a non-sectarian building. 
Courtenay Theobald [A.] and Deane Skurry. 

\RCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. February 1935. P. 54. 
Phe Convent of the Sacred Heart, Honor Oak. J. O’Hanlon., 
Hughes and Stott [FF.].) 

\RCHITECT AND Buitpinc News. Vol. CXLI. No. 3456. 

7 March. P. 334- 
St. Ninian’s Church, Restalrige. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


Buitper. Vol. CXLVII, No. 4806. 15 March. P. 499. 
Church of St. George. Brentwood. (Lawrence King [4.] and 
Crowe and Careless [A.4.]. 

MONASTHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 

No. 3. March. P. 119. 

Several German churches, including a new Roman Catholic 
parish church at Trenchlichen in Mittlefranken by Georg W. 
Buchner. 
THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LYNVII. No. 2. February. P. 67 
Theatre Excelsior, Milan. (E. Faludi.) A good simple small 
theatre seating about 500 on ground floor and more in two 


SrapTEBAU. Vol. LX. 


ealleries. 

Also Theatre Olympia, Milan, remodelled by E. Faludi. 

Al.e Auditoriums for women’s college in Tokyo. By Antonin 
Raymond, illustrated by model. An extremely interesting build- 
ing in reinforced concrete a la Perret Brothers. 

3OUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1935. No. 10. 9 March. P. 103 
Handelsblad Cinema, Amsterdam. (J. Duiker.) A small 
cinema on corner site. Seats 500. 

ILLUMINATING ENGINEER. Vol. XXVIII. March. P. 6g. 
Stage lighting, historical and technical paper on stage lighting 
by L. G. Applebee. deals in detail with lighting at Covent 
Garden Opera House. 

ARCHITECT AND BurtpiInG News. Vol. CNLIL No. 3453. 

22 February. P. 257. 
Che Ritz Cinema, Southend-on-Sea. (R. Cromie [F-.]. 

ARCHITECT AND Burtpinc News. Vol. CXLI. No. 3756. 

Tf March. Fr: 397 
Cinema Marbeuf, Paris. (M. Taverney.) Seats 500. 


BROADCASTING STUDIO 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYN ANI. No. 2093. 28 Feb- 
ruary. P. f2Q. 


The B.B.C. Newcastle Studios. (Wells Coates. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


\RKITEKTEN (COPENHAGEN Vol. XX XVII. No. 1-2. P.1 
Copenhagen Abattoir. An important and large scheme, in- 
cluding every department from the reception of cattle to retail 
marketing, all well planned in one scheme. (Poul Holsoe. 
municipal architect.) An important reference. 

BAUMEISTER. Vol. NN XIII. No. 3. March. P. g1. 

\ large Bakery by Karl Elsaesser, in Stuttgart. Excellent plans. 
details and photographs. 

MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 

No. 3. March. P. 101. 
A brewery in Milwaukee by Holabird and Root designed to 
give maximum daylight 

MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 

No. 3. March. P. 81. 
Coal mine buildings at Essen. (Schupp and Kremmer.) A 
power station for the city of Cologne. (City Architect Mehr 
tens) and various other industrial buildings in Germany. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LYXNXT. No. 2095. 14 March. 
Ever-Readyv Razor factory, Colindale. (G@. Hubbard & Son 
and R. A. Bake:. 


StapTeBau. Vol. VIA 


Vol. XIX, 


STADTEBAU. 
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TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
BAUMEISTER. Vol. NX XIII. .No. Mar P 


The great Venice garage housing 1,000 « 
be enlarged to take 300 more. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. Vol. X/JII. No. 2. February. P. 65 
Che lay-out, design and construction of Aerodron 
ports. Paper read to the Inst. Struct. Engineers by H. E 
Brooke Bradley. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXX XI. AN 5. 14 Marel 
F. 407. 
Small aerodrome buildin Moulton, N 
FLATS 
THE ARCHITECT AND ButLpm \ J CALL. A 
3455. 6 March. P. 305. 
Buttpinc. Vol. X. No. 2. M P 
Avenue Close, flats in Avenue Road. Le n. by Star Hal 
and Easton and Robertson |[FF.]. Rentals from £675 for a 
seven bedroom flats to £375 ! 
HOUSING 
ARCHITECTS’ JourNAL. Vol. EXNNXI. No. : Varel 
Ps. 397. 
Article in Housing Supplement oO ‘ee dish Housing 
system by which houses. larve] pretabricate ected by 
the occupants under official Ipervision th official 
finance. 
Town AND Country PLANNIN | [] \ V/ 


New Earswick. Article on the hous 


HOUSE DESIGN 


MONATSHEFTE F. BAvKt s VIA 
No. 3. March. P. 97. 
~ step houses.”? An article describi a) ! res r type ol 
building in which each “floor” is step fro1 e centre of 
the building to the external walls. Various advantages of 
added light, etc... are claimed for the st whi s clearly 
described, 
BATHS 
Journat or Inst. Municipai Coun [ENGINEER 
Vol. LXI. No. 19. P. 10 
Baths and washhouses. Memo. of evide1 submit yy th 
institution to the Departmental Committee o1 st of 
Hospitals and other Public Buildings 
BAUMEISTER. Vol. XX XIII. N . M Pp 


Admirably illustrated article on the Opel-Bad, Weisbaden. 
Franz Schuster, E. Fabry and garden architect W. Hirsch 
BoUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1935. .\ ». 2 March. P. 87. 
A new large swimming bath in the Heiligeweg, Amsterdam 
Eibink and Snellebrand. 


SPORTS BUILDINGS 


ARCHITETTURA. Vol. XIII. . Fel P 
Che tennis courts in the Forum Mussolini, Rome (Costantino 
Costantin1) with uncovered amphitheatre seats 
ARCHITETTURA. Vol. NIII. No. 2. Fel P 


Motor racing track in Tripoli, \ 
and L. Maruffi. 

ByGce Kunst (Osto). Vol. XVII. .N Feby P. 29 
Gymnastic school, Oslo, with gvymnasia, swimn bath. et 
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LABORATORIES 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol. LXII. No. 2. Feb» 60 
A small clinical laboratory at Los Angeles. 
HOSPITALS 
Arcu!TETTuRs. Vol. XII. No. 2. February. P. 
lubercular diseases, clinic and dispensary, Rome. li 


TOWN PLANNING 

L’INGEGNERE (ROME) 
L’Ingegnere. one of the Italian architectural e: 
, has reprinted all the town planning pape not 
that have appeared during 1934. The publication 
index to recent Italian town planning. 








journals 


STAINED GLASS 
MIONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 
Vo. 3. March. P. 185. 


Modern stained glass in Germany. An interesting 


STADTEBAU. 


illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 

Buitpver. Vol. CXLVIIT. No. 805. 8 March. 
First instalment of full report of Mr. A. Ziman’s pap 
Centre on the Property of Bricks. A valua rape! 
that every architect should read. 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. Vo?, XIII. (New Serie... 
Che actual factor of safety in foundations, paper by P Dr 
Ing. K. von Terzaghi. 

Concrete. Vo!. XXX. N Merch. P. 197. 


Causes and prevention of blemishes on ordinar\ 





surfaces—one of the chief bugbears of modernist t 
concrete buildings. 
JOURNAL OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ INs ON 
Vol. XIV. No. 9. March. P. 184. 


[he decay of timber in houses. Paper by K. St. G. Cart- 
wright. Introduction describes, briefly, botany of fung: and 


the stages in the production of timber. The forms of decay ar 
then described in detail and methods of detection and curs 
dry rot and other fungoid decay. A very valuable artic 
AMERICAN ArcHITECT. Vol. CXLVI. No. 2630. Fh 
P. 65. 


Roofing materials. 


and low pitched roofs. A useful reference. 

DESIGN AND Construction. Vol. V. No. 4. February. P. 15 
Glass construction. Article in series on the use of glass as < 
dual purpose material, exploiting both its strength @ 
in conjunction with reinforced concrete and its transpar 


BED BUGS 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SANITARY INstiTUTE. |! L\ 
No. 9. March. P. 483. 
[he bed bug as a housing problem, by A. W. M Kenn 
Hughes, of the Department of Entomology, British M 
\ short paper and discussion. 


LEGAL 
DESIGN AND Construction. Vol. V. No. 4. 
Pte. 
The Architect and the Law. 
by W. Summerfield. No. 1: Town Planning. 


An article full of useful referen iata. 
Chiefly deals with pitched roofs but ends with section on flat 


The first article in a nt Ties 
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Correspondence 


23 Ma 1935 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
WREN SOCiEA TX. 
Sir John Soane’s Museum, 
13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
March 1935. 
To the J y, JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 


Sir. lhe Wren Society are much obliged to Mrs. 


Esdaile iov her helpful notes on Volume XI, more partic- 


arly those on the relations of Wren’s Masons with the 
Masons Company. 

It was expected that the account of Sir William Wilson 
would produce further examples of his work; and it is 
to be hoped that the date, and place, of his marriage 
nay yet be traced. I find it difficult to follow the 
point about Linton, as it was clearly a portrait and not 
1 statue. Three painters are mentioned, and Linton 


as chosen, and the picture is, I believe, the one in the 
flices of Christ Hospita! in Tower Street (the Court 
Room). 

Hooke was merely placed with Sir Peter Lely at 
ihe age of 13, could not stand the smell of paint, and 
vent back to school. By the way, he notes “October 16th 

Whiting saw Gibbons Hospitall modull good.” This 
vasin 1674. ‘This may refer to Christ Hospital, as Davis 
made the model for Hooke’s Bedlam. Possibly it was for a 
satue of Edward VI, discussed in November. but 
pparently not executed until the 1682 Wren building 
vas built. The date of Evelyn’s discovery of Gibbons is 
18 January 1671-2. 

In Vol. [IV (pages 14-17) Wren Society is given a 
lrawing and contract with receipt, all signed by Gibbons, 
fora tablet in the church of Clifton-on-Teme, Worcester- 
shire, and the relation of this to other drawings by him is 
discussed. In the forthcoming Volumes on St. Paul’s will 
ye given further particulars. The Wren Report on 
Salisbury is 1668 and cannot, of course, mention him. 
rhe other carver, Jonathan Mayne, with Davis the 
oiner, worked at Christ Hospital, not Appleby School, 
nd it was evidently inside woodwork—that is, before the 
Gibbons statue was moved outside (Vol. XI, page 78). 

Yours sincerely, 


ARTHUR T. Bouton ( F.S.A.), Curator. 


REFERENCES TO SCULPTORS IN WREN 
SOCIETY, VOLUME XI 

Io the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A,, 

sir,— It has long been known to those interested in 
stract historic truth that Morellian art criticism 
or such without intended insult to its founder (who 
iad something quite different in mind) it must still be 
alled has developed in a crooked but vigorous branch 
commercial asset of no small importance. For collec- 
lors, Who are in general pusillanimous plutocrats in 


VOLUME XI 


search of sure investments, decline to buy works of art 
unprovided with artists’ names. What has not been 
recognised so generally is the extent to which commerc- 
ialised connoisseurship has deflected the course of wholly 
unsordid and disinterested scholarship, itself untainted 
by any under current of lucre. 

The business began with Italian pictures, and ther 
is more than one classical instance of a personality 
mentioned merely as a name in some ancient document, 
painting, upon 
In due course 


without reference to any specified 
whom a numerous euvre has been fathered. 
it occurred to some nimble-witted journalists that the 
same process could profitably be applied to English 
portraits, and forthwith hosts of impossible Lelys and so 
forth blossomed out as genuine works of lesser painters who 
at worst may have signed a picture or two, and at best 
have been just mentioned by George Vertue or Horace 
Walpole. The fact that the subjects could only be called 
gentlemen in murrey-coloured velvet, e tufti quanti. 
was unimportant so long as the artist could be named. 

More recently the turn of English sculptors has come. 
It is true that most of their surviving works are funereal 
monuments, once supposed to be in a rather special 
degree held upon trust. But this did not stand in the 
way of transporting sundry fragments into the assemb- 
lage of highly valuable ancient odds and ends forming 
part of the exhibition of British Art at the Royal 
Academy; nor, considering the apparent ease with which 
licences are procured for church embroideries, stained 
glass and Communion plate to quit their time-honoured 
stations, need it prevent the sale of effigies and busts 
if once a market for them has been created. 

In the meanwhile the first step, however little the final 
result be perceived or intended, is to settle the author- 
ship of these marbles, and a most courageous, startling 
and interesting essay in this direction is made by a cor- 
respondent in the last number of the JOURNAL. It concerns 
four dilapidated statues which the learned editor of the 
Wren Society’s eleventh volume has suggested may have 
originally formed part of the altarpiece of King James I] 
Roman Catholic Chapel at Whitehall, assigned by 
John Evelyn, who saw them in position there, to 
Grinling Gibbons. But the pseudo-Morellian fails to “ fee! 
convinced,” contending that as Evelyn “‘looked upon him- 
self as Gibbons’s discoverer and patron” he was ove 
prone to assign to that sculptor works with which he 
had nothing to do, and proceeds to attribute the mutilated 
statues, upon what is rather loosely called internal 
evidence, to some other artist. It might perhaps be 
thought that the argument could be made to look 
equally plausible by putting it the other way about 
and suggesting that Evelyn, a contemporary and in- 
timate friend of Gibbons, is at least as likely to have 
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two hundred 


Chere 


known the true facts as an expert, living 
and fifty years later, to be able to guess a 


them. 


is, besides, a third alternative, modestly left open by the 

Wren Society’s editor, that the figures may never have 

belonged to the Whitehall altarpiece at all. and even 
o i 


as to make 


any Stylistic character they once possessed exceedingly, 


a fourth, that their present condition is such 


speculative. 


[IONIC 
5 l 
\ 
To the Editor, JouURNAt R.I.B.A,, 

Str,— Mr. Heal in his article in the R.I.B.A. JTournar. of 
9g March suggests a method of using a rectangular volute as 
the generating figure for setting out the Ionic volute. He gives 
no definite directions for finding this genet figure. H« 
writes: “I feel it would be out of place here to give directions 
as to where these lines are drawn. They ar owever, the 
essential lines from which the volute of a1 [onic cap must 
start, and may be set out or guessed from pla measure 
ments, etc.” 

Chis assumes a drawing or plate of a mathematically correct 
volute to work from. 

As long ago as May 1932 I publish: ) nan 
method of drawing the volute with a 1 1 lute a 
generating figure, giving full directions for setting out the 
figure, starting with the usual data, which an architect must 
first determine, viz., the height of the volute. the umber of 
convolutions and the size of the eve 

The method is the only one hitherto publis} { pprox- 
mately complies with the definition of a spiral as a line whicl 
recedes from a centre in regular ratio.—Yo fait Is 


iG. fH. Gai M.Inst.C.] / 
Copies of the pamphlet. A New Met S Out the Tor 
Volute by Arcs of Circles,” can be ok Mr. C. H.G 
the above addr be Ek I 6 


To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 


Sir,—I am much interested by “Dé n. appearis 
in the Jot RNAL of g March, of a1 e tll ) 
volute. 

In connection with the use of half- ral te oid the 
appearance of “*bumps”’ in certain kinds of the ithor 
suggests the use of “trial and error’ as a1 for obtaining 
the first half-quadrant diagonal, refer: "in the 
diagram (Fig. 6). 

May I be allowed to put forwar Ss al ternative, 
simple geometrical construction for ndic d in tl 
enclosed sketch? 

“R’s” method is unknown to me, so I n ye trespassil 
on ground covered by him: but I do not think onstt ictio1 
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But these alternatives are, it must in all c; yur be 
admitted, founded in mere historical possibil :v. The 
expert is to be congratulated on taking a hie!) line 
being fortunately able to decide once for all th: uthor. 


ship of four masterpieces, “plastic, elegant, sensii ‘ve 
accomplished”’ 


XN XTX). 


VOLI 


Cal 


He 


al. 


and 
vide Wren Society, Volume X:. plate 
Your obedient servant, 


GC. F. Bent [H A. 


TES 
be the “lone” and ‘tawkward” one referred to | Mr. 
Yours faithfully, 


Lesuiz Cl. Wi 
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1B, BC ave the first two lines tangential to the outside eder of tl 
voken lines are the diagonals, intersecting in the point O. 
1 line bisecting the right anele ABC. 
} ne, take any point X, and with this as centre and rad 
the perpendicular NV, strike an ar to cut the diagor 
gh B in the point Z. 


then drawn as a line through O, parallel to 


t be joined up). 


off the corner” is obtained. 


at 45 degrees, and **b”’ 
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935 f 23 

re EDE lf IAVSIO 11f ANNO SAND LIME BRICKS AND THE BUILDING ACT 

The 15 Portman Street, W.1, 

line Brickhill Manor, 12 March 1935. 

hor. Bletchley. To the Editor, Jor RNAL R.T.B.A., 

nil To the ry, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., SIR,- J have been interested in the controversy concerning 

ti Dear Sir.—-I venture to write and ask if you could help me sand-lime bricks, particularly as for many years past they have 
by suggesting what the following part of an inscription might been accepted by myself and other district surveyors as com- 
ae plying with the Act. 

|. are When sand-lime bricks first came on the marke tthe matter 

EDE Wr IAVSIO If ANNO was considered by the District Surveyors’ Association, and the 

conclusion arrived at was that they were in accordance with the 

[his is iascribed in relief on an ancient oak beam which was, Act. Sec. 57 (1) of the Act of 1930 (which is a re-enactment of 

\L belie aken from a house of the sixteenth or seventeenth the Act of 1894.) provides that “every building shall be enclosed 
ii centur’ it up and used as a floor joist when the same house with walls constructed of brick, stone or other hard and incom- 

. as added to about 1815. bustible substance,’ which description would include sand-lime¢ 

a Obvicusly the beam has been cut up and I have only found bricks. 
part of vhen pulling up some floorboards. Che description of the quality of bricks as being “*good hard 

£ p It seems to me that ** EDE ”’ is the end of some word. The sound well-burnt bricks” in the by-laws (which incidentally 
two letters * I”? in the middle word might, perhaps, be *F” were made in 1891, before the passing of the Act of 1894) has no 

r “T,” and I take the *““V” to represent “U.” ““ANNO,” application, as it clearly refers to the ordinary burnt brick. 

f course. explains itself. In connection with this matter it may be well to draw atten- 
The letters are about 4 inches high. What I am wanting tion to the fact that the L.C.C, is not the authority to interpret 
the date, and it may be possible that you could help me in the Act or by-laws. That is the business of the district sur- 

this respect from the above information, though I must admit veyor, whose objection, if any, is tested by notice of objection 
is very inadequate. Sec. 168) or notice of irregularity (Sec. 169) with subsequent 

Needless to say I will be most grateful for any information or proceeding in a Petty Sessional Court, where the matter is 
suggestions. —Yours truly, decided by the magistrate.—Yours faithfully, 

EVERARD DUNCOMBE. , BERNARD DickseE [F.]. 

Notes 
ALDERMAN EWART CULPIN [F.] on the motion: “That Architects should seek representation 
Alderman Ewart Culpin [¥.] has been reappointed in Local and National Government.”” The speakers will be: 
Vice-Chairman of the London County Council. Chairman: R. A. Duncan [4.]. 
; Speaker For: Henry Braddock [ A.]. 
THE R.I.B.A. HENRY L. FLORENCE BURSARY, Speaker Against: Thomas Mitchell [A.]. 
= 1935 R.I.B.A. DANCE CLUB 
The R.LB.A, Henry L. Florence Bursary has been [he date of the last dance of the series arranged by the 
awarded to Mr. William G. Holford, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A. R.I.B.A. Dance Club has been changed from Friday, 10 May. 

Mr. Holford was the holder of the Rome Scholarship to Monday, 20 May. Members anxious to come would be wise 
in Architecture (provided by the Royal Institute of to apply early for tickets as there is a great demand. The next 
British Architects and tenable at the British School at dance takes place on Friday, 5 April. 

LC Rome) during the years 1930 to 1933. He is at present i cephiehieh ie. e : _" ro 
Senior Lecturer at the Liverpool School of Architecture, Bl ILDING CENT RE EXHIBI I ION OF WALLI AF ERS 
University of Liverpool. An exhibition of wallpapers is being held by the Building 

rhe Bursary is of the value of £350, and its general object Centre, oe New Bond Street, London, W.1, from 1g March 
is the study of the Greek and Hellenistic architecture of the to 16 April weekdays eo 3-5 PM. Saturdays 10 a.m. 

f Mediterranean basin with a view to making available for eer Admission is free. ‘ 

architects, from an architectural standpoint, the results of rhe wallpapers being shown have been specially selected 
the more recent archeologicai researches. The holder of the by a Committee as of parti ular interest to the architect and 
Bursary is required to spend a period of not less than six designer of to-day. 
wieniiec im tceeel anil seeanels. lhe Exhibition comprises some hundreds of examples 

rd Candidates must be members: of the Roval fusttate of and a number _of specimens of Continental papers, and 

on leitish Architects. ' int ludes the exhibit of _papers from the recent exhibition of 
Art in Industry at Burlington House. 

hi MR. H. C. MASON, O.B.E. [F.] festa a ict atc Tie ee rit 

His Majesty King Chazi I of Iraq has been pleased to confer THE INS1 rt rE be F ARBI I RATORS 
on Mr. Harold Clayforth Mason, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., the orde: Phe next examinations will be held in London on g and 
of the Rafidain, Class III, Civil Division. 10 May 1935. Application to sit for the same must be deposited 

: at the offices of the Institute on or before 27 April 1935. 
INFORMAL GENERAL MEETING Copies of the Syllabus and full particulars may be obtained 
lhe third Informal General Meeting will be held on 3 April. upon application to the Secretary at 10 Norfolk Street. 


at6 p.m., with refreshments at 5.30 p.m. It will be a debate London, W.C.2. 
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CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY. LTD 


LECTURE ON WorKING CLAss FI 


On Friday, 29 March, at 6.30 p.m., Mr. L. H. Keay, O.B.E. 
|F.] (Director of Housing for Li 0] ‘ 
"Working Class Flats—a Solution of the Problem of Re- 
housing,’’ at the Imperial Institute, S.W.7 





ecture on 


THE HEALTH CONGRESS 
The Health Congress, 
Sanitary Institute, is to be held at Bournemouth from 15 to 20 
July next. The Right Hon. the Earl of Malmesbury ie Ae Fe 
is the President of the Congress. 


which is organise by the Royal 





Subjects relating to practically every branch of publi 
health and sanitation will be discussed, and ther ill be a very 
large attendance of membevs and officers of | vuthorities 
and other public 


countries. 


bodies in Great Brit nd many other 
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Che programme of the Congress will be divided i: 
with Preventive Medicine;  Architectu Town 
Planning and Engineering; Maternity, Child W e 
School Hygiene; Veterinary Hygiene: Nation: 
Insurance; and Hygiene in Industry; there will 

conferences of Representatives of Sanitary Authoritic 
Officers of Health, Engineers and Surveyors, Sanita 
tors, and Health Visitors. 


\ large Health Exhibition will be arranged in \ 1ectior 
with the Congress, in the Winter Gardens. 


eculons 
de aling 
and 
Healt} 
special 
\ledica 


| 
inspec. 


Details and programme can be obtained from the 
90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


Clary, 


THE R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Che following are the dates on which the fo ming 
R.1.B.A. Intermediate Examination will be held: 


Allied Societies 


WESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITE 


The Annual Dinner of the Wessex S i 1s | fon] rsda 
21 February, at the Queen's Hotel in ¢ 


The President of the Society (Major H. Stratton Davis, M.¢ 
I.S.A., F.R.D.B.A.) was in the chair, and t I I f about 12¢ 
included not only the members ot 1 y uest 


amongst whom were: 


Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Hon.D.C.L., Hon.LL.D., R.A. (Preside 








of the Royal Institute of British Archi I S Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester (Dr. He M Sir F. W. 
B.. Cripps, D:S.0., DL. iP. (chair ( rshire 
County Council); Lady Cripps; the Ma f Cheltet m (Council- 
lor E. L. Ward): Mrs. Bird: Sir lan MacAlister, M.A.: I Mac- 
Alister; Mr. R. L. Moon (clerk, the Gloucestershire ( Cour 
Mr. R. Owen Seacombe (Town Clerk of Che Mrs. Sea- 
combe: Mr. L. O. Need Town Clerk t Gl ! Mrs. ¢ I 
Blake; the Rev. Philip Usher ) la ; Mr. Star H 
FLR.ILB.A. (President of the . Bu O \ ectura 
Association): Mrs. Hamp; Lieut. Col. | E..4 Pr. 
Lb RILB.A. (President of h W I t Arcl 
Lieut. Col. R. D. Gut ., F.R.I.B.A I nt of the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural A tior Mrs. Gut- 
teridge; Mr. A. R. N. Joseland, F.S.I. (¢ ’ { Gloucestet 
Somerset and North Wilts Bran e ¢ I Sur " 
Institution); Mrs. Joseland; Mr. Humy Be Mi 3 

Honorary members and members of t Wes So ind 
ruests included: Mrs. Stratton Davis (wil President): Mr 
Mowbray Green, F.R.I.B.A., R.W.A P e Bri 
Society of Architects); Mr. CG. W. Yates, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.T. (Presi- 
cent of the Gloucestershir Architectural .\s 1L1OT A Yates: 
the Hon. A. P. Methuen, L.R.1.B.A. (Pr 1 f Wilts and 
Dorset Society of Architect and i1 I f tl 
well-known architects from all parts of t nt al 

\fter the Loval Toast had been drunk, the I 
toast of the R.I.B.A., said: 

I have claimed the honour of pri ng tf the Roy: 
Institute of British Architects. not becaus i hope of doing 
it justice, but rather because it seems fitting that o 0 vishes 


should be conveved through the one 
presidential chair. 


24, 25, 27, 28 and 30 May 1935. Last day for iving 
aprlications: 24 April 1935. 

lhe subject demands a classical oration, but this I cann ve vo 
1 can promise, however, that though my words may lack eloquenci 
they shall at least be sincere. 

It would hardly be necessary for me to say anything about t 
Royal Institute of British Architects to its members who are her 
to night, but I feel that I should like at any rate to give our guest 


idea of what the Royal Institute means to us and the stron: 
ties of loyalty and affection which exist between the Allied Societie 
and their parent body. 


ivilly disposed persons have 


referred to the R.I.B.A. as th 


itect’s trade union, and I have heard irreverent and _high- 


rowed youth talk of **The Royal Institute of Six Per-centers.’ 
heard a disgruntled architect complain that it is not enough of 
either. Personally, I thank heaven it is neither! 
It is not easy to describe exactly what the Royal Institute is. First 


1 foremost, I would say that it is a learned society. It has the fines 
; 


rchitectural library in the world, and does a great work tor architec- 


Headquarters, at 66 Portland Place, simply seethe 
Art, Literature, Science, Practice, et all cor 


tural education. 

th committees 
osed of most earnest and learned men who give an amazing amour 
me and unrewarded labour entirely for the benefit of their pr 
mal brethren and the community generally. 


content with all this, the Institute is constantly pestering 





Csovernment and local authorities to let them do a lot more, asking t 


be allowed to be represented on commissions and committees of all 

rts. The Institute is prepared to give free advice to almost anyot 
n almost anything connected with building, town planning : 
servation of all that is worth preserving. m 
ed with a tervent desire to do awav with disorder and muddl 


and is, I think, patiently playing a winning game. 





It seems to me to } 


se who do not know may say that if there is muddle and dis- 


der and chaos in our streets and countryside, surely architects are 
lame. I must remind you that not more than 10 per cent. of the 


plans for building 


ass through a qualified architect’s hands. We cannot, refore 
accept responsibility for more than 10 per cent. of what is done, and 


im that this 10 per cent. is the orderly part! 

Whenever I think of the R.I.B.A. I immediately think of Sir Ian 
MacAlister, the two are in my mind inseparable. For 27 years Su 
Ian has been making the Institute what it is to day, a great Institut 
which has its affiliated branches, not only all over the British Isles 


throughout the British Empire. We are now so closely knit 


and the laying out of streets or new estates ever 














a) 


ary, 
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we branch societies feel that we ave the Royal Institute, 
te. a very important part. Last year His Majesty the 
sed to recognise Sir lan’s work by aknighthood, and | 
fer to him this Society’s sincere congratulations on the 
€ richly earned, and in doing so I should like also to 
vra Lady MacAlister. 
rred briefly to the activities of the Institute, but there is 
e that I should like to bring home to you if I am able. 
who have attempted to compose an appreciation of a 
: will sympathise with me in my difficulty in finding the 
to illustrate what I have in mind. One easily assesses 
:, efficiency, proportion, balance, the artistic merit, and 
-s to that indefinable quality which marks the building 
mn of a great mind, and there are no words to express 
You can only feel it. J do not feel that I am exagger- 
ving this analogy, and I feel that you will agree with me 
titute has a quality or virtue quite apart from its more 
ivities. It is, I feel, a quality of the spirit. Many will 
\ir. Walter Tapper when he spoke to us in this town as 
the R.I.B.A., and the almost passionate sincerity of his 
honesty of purpose and fine thinking. His words 
me something of what I feel the Royal Institute stands 
for, and it is in my opinion this quality that more than anvthine 
nakes the Institute worth while. 
titute has been fortunate in its presidents, and who could 
ways of an all wise Providence that gives us a president 
as Sir Giles Gilbert Scott for the Institute’s centenary year. 
[t is pleasant duty, Sir, to thank you and Lady Scott, on 
lf of mv Society, for coming here to-night and giving us this 
ef your valuable time. I have to offer the Royal Institute of 
British Architects through you Sir, my Society's most sincere and 
al congratulations on the completion of 100 years of high en- 
our and useful service to the profession and the community. 


King & 

















My Society wish me to assure you of their desire to co-operate 
ally with the Institute in all matters affecting the welfare of 
During the centenary year the Institute has entered 
home. a building of great beauty and one which will un- 
{lv be an inspiration to architects at home and abroad. We 
that the future of the Institute in its more fitting and spacious 
roundings will be happy and prosperous. 
We should like, Sir, to express our appreciation of the splendid 
vin which vou have conducted the affairs of the Institute during 
memorable year, and our sincere wishes that the remainde? 





erm of office may be happy and possibly less exacting. 

Sir Gul Gilbert Scott, president of the Royal Institute of British 
\ ects, responding, said that the strength of the R.I.B.A. must 
strength and vigour of the allied societies, and he must 

1 been very gratified at his experiences in the various 

ures of the allied societies at the apparent vitality of those 





[he prestige and status of the profession was distinctly on the up- 

srade. and he thought that in this centenary vear of the profession 

eht congratulate themselves that it stood higher in the public 
smate than it had ever done. 


Mr. W. I. Croome, J.P., of Bagendon, gave the toast of ** The 
County and Municipal Authorities.” He spoke of the county’s fine 
hitectural heritage, and particularly of the ancient buildings of 
and the beauties of Cheltenham with its good planning 


rLOUCEST eT 

1 delightful Regency houses. 

Sir Frederick W. B. Cripps (chairman of the Gloucestershire 
County Council), who responded, having paid tribute to the archi- 


for the mark they had left and were leaving on the ecclesiastical 
gs of the county, went on to say that before the County 
Cour ad even thought of it, Cheltenham had had some care 
e locality and the lay-out of an area very much larger than the 

ch itself. It was owing to their example that he had been 

ble to induce the County Council lately to take up the question of 
nning. and of preserving the beauties both natural and architec- 
which they were so richly endowed in that neighbour- 
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They owed a great debt of gratitude to the craftsmen of the past 
who endowed the country with their churches, houses, their smaller 
manor houses, and even their farm buildings. 

The Mayor of Cheltenham also responded to the toast. He 
referred to the work of the Town Planning Committees and ex- 
pressed the hope that Cheltenham would be preserved from spolia- 
tion. He also spoke of the opportunity to architects arising from the 
impending demolition of the Winter Garden. 

Sir lan MacAlister toasted ** The Allied Societies.” and Lt.-Col. 
E. H. Fawckner (president of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects) responded. 

rhe toast of ** The Visitors’ was given by Mr. C. W. Yates 
president of the Gloucestershire Architectural Association). and 
replied to by the Bishop of Gloucester. 

The remaining toasts were **The Wessex Society of Architects.” 
proposed by Mr. Stanley Hamp (president Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association), and responded to by Mr. Mowbray A. 
president of the Bristol Society of Architects); and “Th 
Dinner Committee,’ given by the president, and associated with 
the name of the committee’s hon. secretary (Mr. C. W. Yates 


Green 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The Indian Institute of Architects has recently celebrated the 
Centenary of the R.I.B.A. by a very successful dinner held in 
Bombay and by a special illustrated article in the January number 
of the Institute’s Journal describing the new R.I.B.A. Building ver, 
fully. 

The dinner, which was held at Monginis on 27 November. 
was presided over by the President, Mr. L. F. Shroff [L.], who, 
in proposing the toast of the R.I.B.A., made an excellent speech 
tracing the history and development of the R.I.B.A. from its earliest 
days to the day of its Centenary, and describing the various activities 
of which it is the centre to-day. He referred to the close relation 
between the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies, and particularly tu 
the obligation of the Indian Institute to the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. P. W. Ditchburn [F.], a Past-President, replying to the toast, 
was able to give an eye-witness account of the R.I.B.A. Building 
when in course of erection. He referred to the importance of the 
Registration Act, an Act achieved largely through the efforts of the 
R.I.B.A., and expressed the hope that a similar Act would some day 
operate in India. 

Mr. P, P. Kapadia [F.], in proposing the health of the guests, 
made an amusing speech in which he referred to the many dis- 
tinguished people present. He spoke of the great traditions ot 
Indian architecture in the past and of the present aims of the Indian 
Institute to elevate the standard of architectural practice and by 
mutual support to promote the interest of architects throughout 
India. 

Mr. H. M. Rahimtoola, the Mayor of Bombay, replying, paid a 
tribute to the work of architects, who for the past 30 years had don 
so much to make Bombay a beautiful and pleasant place. 


Mr. ‘Taunton, Municipal Commissioner, proposing the toast 
of the Indian Institute. traced its growth from the time when Mr. 
Foster King !/.| started it in 1917 as a kind of old boys’ association 
of past architectural students of the J.J. School of Arts. Within five 
years it had grown into the Bombay Architectural Association, and 
in 1924 it was affiliated with the R.I.B.A. 
members in Bombay alone. 


There were now 150 


Mr. Foster King replied. 


The compliment paid to the R.I.B.A. by the interest shown by the 
Indian Institute in its affairs is one that will be greatly appreciated. 
and the successful efforts of the Indian Institute to celebrate the 


R.I.B.A.’s Centenary will have done much to strengthen the feeline 
of cordiality existing between the R.I.B.A. and itself. 


rHE BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE COUNTIES 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Ihe annual dinner of the Birmingham and Five Counties Archi- 
tectural Association was held in the Grosvenor Rooms of the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, on Friday. 1 March. The guests, who numbered 
more than two hundred, were received by Mr. W. T. Benslvn 
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President of the Association, and Mrs. Benslyn, and by Sir Giles president of the Association, and responded to by M; H. ( 
Gilbert Scott. R.A.. President of the Royal Institute of British Wiltshire, Town Clerk of the City of Birmingham, and } JR 
Architects, and Lady Scott. \damson, President of the Manchester Society of Archit: : 
Among those present were Alderman J. B. Burman, representing Che arrangements of the dinner reflected much cred on t 
the Lord Mayor of Birmingham: Bishop Hamilton Baynes, the Pro- officers of the Association, and particularly upon the hon i 
vost of Birmingham; Mr. H. M. Fletcher, Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A Mr. A. S. Edwards and Mr. A. M. McKewan. The mei d a 
Mr. E. C. Bewlay and Mr. H. T. Buckland, Members of the Council, ist was ornamented by a decorative design showing the d i ae 
R.I.B.A.: Sir Ian MacAlister, Secretary, R.I.B.A.: the Presidents of of architecture from Stonehenge to No. 66 Portland Plac te 
the Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Architectural Association, Mr. S. H drawn by Mr. A. R. Lamb, a student member of the Assi a 
Hamp: of the Coventry Society of Architects, Mr. H. Whiteman: of 
the East Anglian Society of Architects, Mh | \ B.S or t NORTHERN ARC HITECTUR AL ASSOCLAI 
l.eicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects, Mr. T. T. Sawday F ‘ 
a diet Mec t Biectetie Wk Methinks Ue. 4. @. Milani: ak te Che annual dinner of the Northern Architectural 


South Wales Institute of Architects, Lt.-Col. E. H. Fawckner: and 





of the Wessex Society of Architects, Mr. H. Stratton D s. There 
were also present Mrs. A. S. Ward, M.P. Cannock; ¢ J. Baldwin 
Webb. M.P.. Wrekin Division, Salop: Mr. T. J. Kenr President 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Commer Mr. F. H.C. W hire. 

fown Clerk of Birmingham: and Mr. H. H. Humphr the Bir- 
mingham City Engineer. 

After the loval toast had been hor ! Pr 1 " 
Association, Mr. W. 'T. Benslyn, proposed the toast of the City of 
Birmingham. The enormous growth of t t ril the last 
hundred vears, he said, was due, in great 1 sure. to the industry 
and independence of its inhabitants, but, like so mar ther towns. 
there had been in the past little control exercised : evelop- 
ment. Fortunately. however, this was no longer the case, the neces- 
sity of deliberate planning was now generally recognised, and the 
mistakes of former days were avoide mi het er possible 
amended. 

In the unavoidable absence of the Lord Mayor e toast was 
acknowledged by Alderman J]. B. Burman, who drew attention to the 
decorative value on buildings of arm¢ | devices. But he added that 
if architects proposed to make use of them they should take particular 
care © sce that they were correct, and he instan 1 recently 
erected public building on which it was discovered opening 
day, that the city arms were wrongly represented 

Ihe toast of the Royal Institute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies was proposed by the President of the Birmit m Chamber 
of Gommerce, Mr. T. J. Kennedy. For many years past, he said, 
there had been no dearth of able architects, and yet, wherever one 
went one found dreary towns, mean streets and the gross frustration 
of the natural yearning for beauty. Why, then, he ced, were these 
competent architects ignored and every conceivable et yermitted? 
And, he added, **I am not pleading on behalf of architec but in the 
interests of the public, when I say that no buildir 10 r humble 
should be permitted without, at least, th ippro ualified 
architect.” 

In responding to this toast Sir Giles Scott remarke Birming- 
ham was always associated in his mind with machinery, and there- 
fore, being in Birmingham, he was naturally led k of the 
influence of machinery upon architecture ere aid. no 
doubt that the machine complex is having an enormous influence 
upon architectural design. ‘The aeroplane, the liner and the motor- 
car have been used as sources of inspiration by the modert hool of 
architects; but there is a fundamental differet between a movil 
machine and a static building, and he was afraid that tl lifference 
was not always sufficiently recognised. 

The toast of the Birmingham and Five Counties Ar tectura 
\ssociation was proposed by Mr. E. W. Record, Editor of The B 
mingham Post, and in responding to it Mr. H. ‘T. Buckland, a former 
President of the Association, recalled the fact that, son ears ago. 
the Education Committee of the City Council decided that the work 
of designing their elementary schools should be undertaken altern- 
ately by their own architect and by local architects. ‘Tl ood re- 
sults which followed this step, he vid. could not b estimated, 
and he urged that the example set by the Education Committee 
should be more generally followed, and that local architects should 
be entrusted with much more municiy rk than they had at 


present. 


The toast of the guests was proposed D M %..'4 


took place in the Banqueting Room of the Royal Stat H 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday. 1 February 1035. The P 


e Association, Colonel: William Milburn, T.D.. B.Sx a [B.A 


P.S.1.. was in the chair. 127 members and guests attend: 
Che toast of The Municipal Authorities of Our Pri : 
ably proposed by Mr. T. R. Milburn. F.R.I.B.A.. Past \ -Presj- 
dent of the R.1I.B.A.. and Past President of the N.A.A 

sponse to the toast was made by the Right Honourabl. I 
Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyvne, Councillor R. S. Dalegleis 


Sir William Marris, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., B.A... D.Litt 
Armstrong College, University of Durham, Newcastk | 
proposed the toast of ** The Royal Institute of British Arc] uu 
\llied Societies.’ to which Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. D.C.] LL.D 


1. FLR.ILBLA.. President of the West Yorkshire Societ 


ects 


\., President of the R.I.B.A.. responded. seconded by \I \ 


The toast of ** Our Guests.” proposed by Mr. H | Hicks 
P.R.EB.A., Past President N.A.A., was responded to by Dr. ]. \ 
Leech, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S., J.P., M.P. 

Che guests included: Miss Irene Ward, M.P., Mr. Wm. MecKea 
M.P., Sir Luke Thompson, M.P., Mr. W. G. Pearson. MP His 
Worship The Mayor of Sunderland, Councillor E. W. D 
J.P.. Town Clerk of Sunderland, Mr. G. S. McIntire. B.A... LL.D 
Sir Ian MacAlister. M.A. (Secretary to the R.I.B.A.). Sir Walte 
Raine, J P., Major Wt. Steele. D.S.O. (Citys Engineer. Newcastle N 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Millican, Mr. R. C. Bosanguet, M.A., F.S.A.. Mr 
J. R. Andrews, Mr. W. Jennens Hackett, O.B.E.. F.S.1.. Professor 
\. D. Mainds, A.R.S.A., Mr. S. Harrison-Smith, A.M.I.Mech.} 
Mr. J. R. Hall, J.P., D.L.. Mr. E. G. Harvev, Mr. W. H. Fairclous! 
M.I.P., F.P.. Mr. R. P. Winter, F.C.A., Mr. Geo. Browell, Mr. G.H 
White, Councillor Robert Brown, and Mr. C. Carter. 


SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS (CENTRAI 
CARDIFF) BRANCH 


R.I.B.A. Exuiprrion or ArcHITECTS’ WorKING Dray 


In conjunction with the Welsh School of Archite¢ 
echnical College, Cardiff. the R.I.B.A. Exhibition of A: 
Working Drawings was held on Thursday, 14 Februar 
Studios of the School and aroused very considerable interest 

Ihe collection of exhibits included certain of the Workine Draw- 
ings prepared for the following buildings: 


Building. Architect. 
R.I.B.A. New Building Mr. Grey Wornum, F.R.I.B.A\ 
\ House in Lees Place, Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell., F.R.I.B.A 
Grosvenor Square, London 
Charterhouse School Chapel Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A.. Presi- 
dent, R.I.B.A. 
Phe Church of St. Thomas Mr. Edward Maufe, M.A... F.R.IB.A 


The Apostle, Hanwell 


House, Highgate Village Mr. C. H. James, F.R.I.B.A 
House, near Mill Hill Mr. P. D. Hepworth, F.R.I.B 
In the evening of the same day, a tea and discussion meeting was 


held at the Jade Cat Café, 6 Duke Street, Cardiff, where a rep: 
tive gathering met under the chairmanship of Mr. John Wil 
\.R.LBA 

Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., in opening > dis- 
cussion on “Flats or Cottages in Urban Development,” ¢ 
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‘terest itement on the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the nethods of providing housing accommodation. He 


ribbon development need not necessarily result from 
itages and suggested that well designed flats should not 
with badly designed cottages. He felt that blocks of 
h advantages in special cases, but that, generally speaking, 
the small house was cheaper and more acceptable. In 
} e planning was of great importance and in both cases 
the tra lesigner Was necessary. 


showed 


ne discussion followed in which Lt.-Col. Fawckner and 
\. G. Cumming, Percy Thomas, W. S. Purchon and 
fhomas took part. A vote of thanks to Mr. T. Alwyn 


wded with acclamation. 








R tr of ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 6 MARCH 1935 
The annual meeting of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
Central Branch) was held at Cardiff on 6 March 1935. 
The Hon. Treasurer’s Report and Balance Sheet showing the 
healthy financial condition of the branch were read and confirmed. 
The Hon. Secretary’s Report was read and confirmed. It showed 
that a useful year’s work had been carried through, and that the 
surse of lectures, exhibitions, visits and tea discussions had been well 
tended and appreciated by the members. The report also referred 
the healthy condition of the School of Architecture Club, which 
in luable work for the younger members, its activities includ- 


jsit to London and the holding of a very successful dance. The 

eat help of the technical Press and of the Western Mail in giving 
publicity to the work of the branch was gratefully acknowledged. 

[he following officers and members of the Executive Committee 
were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman—Mr. C. F. Jones [A.]. 

Hon. Treasurer Mr. H. Teather [F.]. 

Hon. Secretary—Mr. W.S. Purchon, M.A. [F.]. 

Executive Committee—Mr. H. Norman Edwards, Mr. Ivor Jones 
1.], Mr. ‘T. Alwyn Lloyd [F.], M.T.P.I., Mr. Percy Thomas [F.], 
Mr. J. Williamson [ A. ]. 

Representatives of Associates and Students— Mr. F. G. Allen [1.], 
Mr. Trevor Hill [.]. 

he following were elected as the representatives of the branch on 
e Council of the South Wales Institute of Architects: 

Mr. J. H. Davies [L.], Mr. H. Norman Edwards, Mr. Gordon 
Griffiths [Z.], A.M.T.P.I., Mr. J. A. Hallam, M.T.P.I., Mr. A. J. 
Mr. C. F. Jones [A.], Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd [F,], M.T.P.L, 
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Mr. Edgar Smith [L.], Mr. Percy Thomas [F.], Mr. C. Ward. 
F.S.I., Mr. John Williamson |A.]. Representatives of Associates and 
Students—Mr. F. G. Allen, Mr. Trevor Hill. 





THE Station APPROACH AND THE PROPOSED PuBLIC HALL AND 
EXHIBITION HALI 

An interesting discussion took place during which members ex- 
pressed the hope that in carrying out these important works results 
worthy of the city should be achieved. In the event of one or more ot 
the halls being built in Cathays Park, it was felt that the greatest care 
should be taken to see that the amenities of that area are preserved, 
whether these buildings are erected by a syndicate or not. 

The meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS OI 
IRELAND 


\ Council Meeting of the above body was held on 8 March last. 
The President, Mr. H. Allberry, in the chair. There were also present 
Mr. J. V. Downes, Vice-President, Messrs. G. F. Beckett, G. P. 
Sheridan and James H. Webb, Past Presidents; Edwin Bradbury, 
W. H. Howard Cooke, T. F. Strahan, E. A. Barrett, H. V. Millar, 
C. A. Harrington, Frederick Hayes, J. J. Robinson, T. J. Byrne, 
Louis F. Giron and R. C. Keefe, Hon. Secretary. 

Among the correspondence was a letter suggesting that the 
Government should employ qualified architects and engineers to 
prepare maps or plans for cases at law where property or the liberty 
of the subject was involved. It was decided to approach the Minister 
of Justice on the subject. Further letters received from the Dublin and 
Dun Laoghaire Borough Corporations with reference to town plan- 
ning, and from the Architectural Graduates’ Association N.U.L., in 
connection with the Exhibition of International Architecture. 

Mr. W. H. Howard Cooke was unanimously elected to represent 
the Institute on the R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education, and 
Mr. C. H. Mitchell was elected a member of the Institute Library 
Committee. 

Ihe question of signing buildings by individual architects was dis- 
cussed and the Council resolved that such signing may be approved 
subject to certain conditions 

\ proposal to erect a new hall for professional lectures and archi- 
tectural exhibitions at the rear of the institute premises was referred 
to the Premises and Finance Committee for consideration and 


report. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 


11 February 1 


ELecTion OF Roya GoLtp MEDALLIST, 1935 
Mr. Willem Marinus Dudok (Honorary Corresponding Member 
s formally elected as Royal Gold Medallist 1935- 


EXAMINATIONS 
Che Board of Architectural Education reported the result of the 
X.[.B.A. Winter Examinations as follows: 
Intermed Examined, 191; passed, 69: relegated, 
22; percentage passed, 3b. 
Final I Examined, 193: passed, 94 (3 
ly); relegated, 99; percentage passed, 49. 
ial Examination.—Examined, 24; passed, 7 (2 in Part I 
ited, 17; percentage passed, 29. 
pecial Examination in Design for Former Members of the Society of 
Irchitects. Examined, 1; passed, 0; relegated, 1; percentage passed, o. 
Examination in Prof ssional Practice for Students of Recognised Schools of 
ecture.—Examined, 20; passed, 10; reelgated, 10; percentage 
passed, 50 
Exami ition in Professional Practice for Students of Recognised Schools 
f Architecture: Dublin Examined, 1; passed, 1; relegated, 0; per- 
entage passed, 100. 


I 
Examination. 


mination, in Part I 


e) 





ATTENDANCE AT ORAL EXAMINATIONS 
On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education 
regulation has been made that if a candidate is not in attendance 





D 


e's) 
at the oral examination he will automatically fail unless he can 


supply a valid excuse. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINERS, 1935 
Che Examiners for the vear 1935 were appointed 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION: TEsT 1N DEsIGN 
On the recommendation of the Board it was decided that can- 
didates in the Intermediate Examination be given ten days’ notice 
of the titles of the design subjects. 


THe Henry L. FLORENCE BurRsARyY, 1933 

Che Board reported that they had approved the report on his 
tour submitted by Mr. Theodore Fyfe [F.], Henry L. Florenc: 
Bursar, 1933. 

THE REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to require 
overseas students who remain on the Register after five years from 
the date of election to the studentship to pay the students’ usual 
annual contribution of {1 Is. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, BRUSSELS, 1935 
The Council, on the recommendation of the Exhibition Sub- 
Committee and the Art Standing Committee, have accepted the 
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invitation of the Department of Over I ce the Ih \RCHITECTS’ REGISTRATION COUNCIL: \ppo! NI 
arrangement of a section on é \ Si é R.I.B.A. REPRESENTATIVES ON THE ADMISSION Com , 
International Exhibit ni to be d } O I ollowing members were appointed to represent t I.B.A 
of this year. ‘The work has beet Sul \dmission Committee of the Architects’ | rat 
Committee. ( ss 
PRESENTATIONS Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross | F.]. 

The Council has expressed thi Tristit Mii Douglas Scott | -1.]. 

to Mr. Sydney Kitson [/.] and M e..4 Mr. Thomas bk. Scott [F.] 


following presentations to the Libran 
Mr. Kitson, Shipton-on-Cherwell ¢ 
han l rner, tl 
Pencil drawing of th ( 
Bonomi, 1796 
Pencil drawin 
Wm. Alexander 
orlette, Wash draw 


ARC! 


Major H.C. ¢ 


Universiry oF LONDON 

Mr. ‘IT. A. Darcy Bradde 
were nominated as the R.I.B 
of London Architectural Education ¢ 
March 1935 


ON 


beginning 
Apvisory Council PLAN 
COMMITTI 
Hopkins | 
representative Ady 
STANDARDISATION OF DIMENSION 
Mr. S. Pointon ‘Taylor | /.|, Mr. A. H 
Vernon Crompton [/.] and Mr. A 
pointed to represent the Institute on tl 
t} 


Lt.-Col. P. A 


on thre 


/ was 
isory Cor 


has been set up to deal wi 
of clay bricks. 
STANDARI 
The Science Standing Committee 1 
tion had been sent to the 


and their fittings should be stand 


THe ArcHITECcTs’ REGISTRATION Co 
REPRI 


ers were apD 


following meml 
Architects’ Registration ¢ 


Phe 
on the 
1936: 

Mr. W. H. Ansell | / 

Mr. Henry \ Ashlev / 
Major Harry Barns } 

Mr. T. A. Darcy Bradde / 
Mr. H. M. Fletcher |/ 

Mr. C. Lovett Gill |/ 

Mr. A. G. Henderson |[/ 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher | / 
Mr. Hubert Lidbetter | / 
Mr. A. H. Moberly [/ 
Mr. J. Alan Slater |/ 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell 
Mr. Percy Thomas | / 


l 


NII 


APPLICATIONS FOR 
ELECTION: 

In accordance with tl 
election of candidates for 
Council Meeting to be 
The names and addresses of the 
their found by the ( 
qualified in accordance with the ¢ 
herewith published for the informat 
any objection or any other commun 
must be sent to the Secretary R.1I.B.A 
2 April 


e terms of B 


members 


held 1 | 
nerd I \I 


proposers 


1935; 


\PRII IK.INN KENMURI 1. 


Mr. Geoffrey ( 


y W RAEBOAL At 


Wilson | F.| 
Merpars: Rovyai 
ARCHITECTS 
favour of 
Sir 


CHITECTURE SOCIETY 


the New 
Arnold 


North lrelar 


Vhornel 


The award of the 


Parliament Buildings, 


Jury in 
designed by 


approved 


RuLes or THE West YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARGH 
7 j Revisions and additions to the Rules of the We 
S Architects were formally approved by the Co 
I MEMBERSHIP 
I ollowin members were elected 
\s Fellows 2) 
‘ \s Associates I! 
\ As Licentiates 15 


kl » rr Marcel 


1935: \pplications for memibershi 
ws! 


; Nis Hon, Associat 


1 application. 


( 
' \s Fellows 6 applications. 
wv. ° 
\f As Associates 63 
( \s Licentiates 13 
Rev , Che following ex-members were reinst 


\s Fellow: Charles William Bowles. 

\s Associate: Walter Phillips Wynne-William 

As Lic Arthur Wellesley Moss. 
Henry Oldfield | Retd. L.|. 


were acct a wit 


entiates: 


Resignat = Lhe following resignations 

John George Walker | -1.]. 

| hn Potts ee 

James Rogers Stark [L]. 

Frederick George Ivall Legg | Retd. L.] 

to the Retired Members Class. The following mem bers wer 
rred to the Retired Members Class: 
ly Retired Fellows 
\lbert Selmar Conrad 

Walter St. Leger Crowley. 

Arthur William Hennings. 

Frank Lishman. 

(seorge Wilfred Lord 

Frank Barry 

Joseph Henry Pitt 

Harrv Vernon Wolstenholme. 
Iy R ed Licent 


George G. Lyne 


Peacock 


f 


Membership Lists 


MBI 


FELLOWS (5). 
i | 14 Castle Street, Liverpool ‘Iraq, 
; 69 Seabank Road, Wallasey. Cheshire. Proposed b Gilber 
she Fraser. Lt.-Col. Ernest Gee and T. F. Shepheard. 


AS 


RSHIP 


IQ22], 


1915]. 36 High Su 


ww ALwyn Lawer |-4 
| Prop sed D 


\W I ibe, B ICKS; Totterid e, High Wycombe. 


nd » ! Hamp, lr. Lawrence Dale and KE. Steward 1 
b S ar SHatrock: LAWRENCE Henry [.1. 1921], 26 Victoria Street. 5.W 
Notice of : Crescent Road, Wimbledon, $.W.20. Proposed by Thom 
then H. B. Scott, Professor $. D. Adshead and Stanley C. Ramsey 
luesday, SHEPHERD: JoHNn Cutene, A.A. Diploma [A. 1922], 12 York Buila- 


s, Adelphi, W.C.2; 2 Holly Terrace, Highgate, .0. Pro- 











g 


Q- 
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m= Robert Atkinson, Howard Robertson and J. Murray 
| 

Srett [erBERT James [A. 1922], 65 and 67 High Street, 

St Bucks: Yew Tree House, Farnham Royal, Bucks. 
P by Herbert Spink, Geoflrey H. Williams and T, 
| Cumming, 

AS ASSOCIATES (20 

\ 1. Bruce | Passed five years’ course at the Liverpool 
Si Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted from 
lin mination]. 11 Gerald Road. Worthing, W. Sussex. 
Pr »y Professor Lionel B. Budden, Ernest Marshall and 
Edy t. F. Cole. 

Ax | ertcK Grorcrt Gant, Dip. Arch. (Abdn.) [Passed 
hve * course at the School of Architecture, Robert Gordon's 
Ci Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination], 
19 N n Street, Huntly, Aberdeenshire. Proposed by R. 
Leslie Rollo, T. Scott Sutherland and John G. Marr. 

Bvxtl BALD James [Final], 20 Bruntsfield Avenue, Edin- 
bt Proposed by John Bege. A. F. Balfour Paul and James 
\. Arnott, 

Beestey: WitttaM Henry [Final], “Lindow,” 11 Devonshire Gar- 
lens. Chiswick, W.4. Proposed bv Protessor A. E. Richardson. 
L. Stuart Stanley and Matthew J. Dawson. 

CLAR Lewis ARTHUR [ Passed five years’ course at the Birmingham 
School of Architecture. Exempted from Final Examination], 
635 1 Road, Coventry. Proposed by George Drysdale, John B. 
Surman and A. C. Bunch. 

Jartas: HORMAZDIAR NAUSHIRWAN [Final], 46 Sleater Road, Grant 
Road. Bombay. Proposed by C. M. Master, P. P. Kapadia and 
B.C. Henriques. 

JICKINS( Miss CATHERINE | Passed five years’ course at the Bir 
mingham School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 

nation], 15 Ellesboro Road, Harborne, Birmingham. 
ed by George Drvsdale, John B. Surman and W. Norman 

DickinsoxN: Cyrin Pottarp, A.A. Diploma [Passed five years’ 

urse at the Architectural Association. Exempted trom Final 
Examination], Brynmead, Frithwood Avenue, Northwood, 
Middlesex. Proposed by Howard Robertson, John Grey and 
H. Austen Hall. 

JoNNER: [1BOR KARL [Passed five years’ course at the School ot 
Architecture, University College, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Exempted from Final Examination}, 270 Queen Street, Auck- 
land, C.1, New Zealand. Proposed by C. Reginald Ford, 
W. H. Gummer and applying for nomination by the Council 

ler the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d 
WNGELL: Ciumrorp [Final], 54 Hendrecaitn Road, Penygraig, 


Gla Proposed by W.S. Purchon, ‘T. Alwyn Llovd and Henry 
C. Portsmouth. 
Hamuin: Raven Prrr | Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 


Ak OCK 


\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination], 
House, 364 West Street. Durban, South Africa. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, John Grey and L. H. Bucknell. 

Hayvron: Marragkw [Passed five years’ course at the Armstrong 
College School of Architecture (University of Durham 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Exempted from Final Examination}, 


19 Gilesgate, Durham. Proposed by Protessor R. A. Cordingley. 
H. L. Hicks and G. E. Charlewood. 

Masstt Mearns [Final], 11 Cleveleys 
Broughton, Salford 79 Lancs. Proposed by 
Gass, Arthur J. Hope and James R. Adamson 

Miskin Road, Dartlord, Kent. 

Alex. G. Bond and H. Rogers 


Higher 


John Bradshaw 


Davin Grove. 


PAGE: Linco; | Final], ‘* Epworth,” 


Proposed by Thos. F.. Scott. 
Houchin. 


Ripour: Avrrep Henxey [Final], 15 Tennyson Street, Swindon. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under the provisions 
iB law 5 d . 

SANDERS( Ciirrorp [Passed tive vears’ course at the School ct 
20 cture, University College, Auckland, New Zealand 
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Exempted from Final Examination], Bank N.Z. Chambers, 

Street, Auckland, New Zealand. Proposed by C. 
Reginald Ford and W. H.Gummer, and applying for nomination 
by the Council under the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d 

Sims: JOHN [Final], 24 Hendham Road, $.W.17. 

Harold G. Cherry and E. G. G. Bax. 

w [Passed five vears’ course at the 

Exempted from Final Examination], 


Leshe ‘T. Moore, 


Swanson 


Proposed by Thos, 
E. Scott, 
STAMFORD; ALAN BARTHOLOM! 
Architectural Association. 
Westfield, Beverley, E. Yorks. Proposed by 
Ausun Durst and Howard Robertson. 
PHOMSON: Robert | Passed five years’ course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination]. 39 Richmondhill Road, Aberdeen. Pro- 
posed by R. Leslie Rollo, john G. Marr and James B. Nicol. 
WarkEeR: Winston |Passed five years’ course at the Architectural 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examination], Woodfall 
Cottage, 12 Woodfield Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. Proposed by 
Howard Robertson, L. H. Bucknell and Humphrey Pakington 


AS LICENTIATES (6 


BoorH: GERALD BovusrizLp, 25 High Street, Ashford, Kent. Proposed 


by E. Guy Dawber, Professor A. E. Richardson and C. Lovett 
Gill 
Brown: WILLIAM FRANK, Chief Assistant Architect, ‘The Maypole 


Dairy Co., Ltd... 179-189 City Road, London E.C.: 33 Leaming- 


ton Road, Southall, Middleses Proposed by Cecil Kennard, 


and applying for nomination by the Council under the pro- 
visions of Bye-law 3 (d 

BURR VINCENT, 85 Gower Street, W.C. 1; a) Wildweod Road, 
N.W.rt. Proposed by Alfred Burr, Edgar S. Underwood and 
Geottreyv (¢ Wilson. 


C;00DWIN: Maron WittiaAm GEORGE Harwoon, Assistant Architect, 


Works and Buildings Department, Air Ministry, London: 
Raynescotte,” 20 Clyde Road, Sutton, Surrey. Proposed by 
Arthur F. C. Bentley, Charles E. Hanscomb and W. 'T. Curtis, 


Somerset House, Blagrave Street, Reading: 207 
Proposed by 


ERNEST, 
Kentwood Hill, Tilehurst-on-Thames, Reading 
John L. Denman, Ernest Ravenscroft and H. Whiteman Rising. 
High Street, Stockton- 


I,.ASSETTI 


PRorrER: Matrruew, c o G. P. Stainsby, 25 
on- Pees IO Linden Grove, West Hartlepool. Proposed by 
Arthur Harrison and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 


Northern Architectural Association, under the provisions of 


Bye-la 


) 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


dance with the Bve-laws 10 and 11 the 
membership were elected at the 


March 1935. 


In acco terms of 
following candidates for 


Counci! Meetiny held on Monday, 11 


ASSOCIATE (1 
M.B.E. 


\S HON 
How. \ 


ISCOUNT, 


AS FELLOWS (6 
Joun Henry, M.C., M.A.Lypl., BeArch.Lypl. [A,r 
4 


lorsH \ 


Gisss: Harry Beckerr Swirr, M.T.P.1. | 914], Sheffield 
Knight: WALTER JOHN [1.1919]. Birmingham. 
Wor Herbert McGrecor |[4. 1913]. 


And the following Licentiates who have passe d the qualifying Ixam- 


mMaiton 


VAGER: FRANK. Birmingham 
Waris: GHarites Henry, P.A.S.I., Worthing 
AS ASSOCIATES (883 
\IKMA ALEXANDER Essery [Final] 
Beprorb: WILFRED JOHN | Passed five years’ course at the School cf 
Architecture, University College, Auckland, New Zealand 


Exempted from Final Examination], Auckland, New Zealand. 
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BELFORD: JAMES MACLEAN [Final] 

Benson: Ertc Sxrpwortu [Final], D 

Brown: GeorGE Henry [Final]. 

Butt: THomMaAs ALFRED | Passed five y courst School of 
Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempt m Final 
Examination]. 

BuLLEN: ALFRED GABRIEL [| Passed five s’ courst I pool 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted fron 
Final Examination], Aughton, Nr. Ormskirk 

BurrinGE: Parrick FRANCIs | Final], Southss 

BurrouGH: THomAs Hepiey Bruce [Fi B 


CATCHPOLE: JACK | Final], Chichester. 


CHAPMAN: ALBERT GEORGE EDWArD [1 
CLARKE: ARTHUR LEsLtE [Final 





CLAYTON: WILLIAM Potter [Final], Burnl 
i 
COULTHARD: RANDAL STUART [ Passe yeal he Liver 
pool School of Architecture, Universi I er poc Exen 1 
from Final Examination], Livery 
Coutts: GEorRGE ALLEN [Passed five vear t he Liverpool 
i i 
School of Architecture, Universit I I Exempted 


from Final Examination], Southp 
CoveE.u: RALPH GEORGE | Final]. 
CRANE: Epwarp Ray | Final], Derehan 
Crocketr: GEOFFREY ALBERT [Pas e veal rse 

Bartlett School of Architecture, 


1 ' 
empted from Final Examinati 

Curry: JOHN MusGrove [Final]. 

LE.Ltis: GORDON | I inal], Manchester 

Exus: WitttamM Ceci [Final], Eastl 

FLETCHER: NIGEL St. Cuan [Final], F: mn-S 

Goopwin: Miss BARBARA GwyNAETH | Passe € vears’ course % 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, Unive f Londor 
Exempted from Final Examinati 

GRICE: KENNETH JOHN [Passed five year ur t the Birmingham 
School of Architecture. Exempt | | mil n 
Cradley, Staffs. 

Hamp: Miss EstHer Mary [Passed fi Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University of | n. | ed from 


Final Examination]. 
I 


Harron: BRYAN Ewarr [Final], Birmir 





Hay: Sir Arruur THomas Errow (B A.A, |] | c r 
years’ course at the Architectu \ { d from 
Final Examination]. 

Herscu: Rosperr Joseru, M.A. [1 

Hopces: LEsiiz JAMEs [Final] 

Honcess: Ivan Sypney [Final], PI 

HoiGaATeE: JOHN WiLt1AmM Hirron [Pas the 
School of Architecture, Victoria | I \i er. Ex- 
empted from Final Examination], O 

Hooper: Epwin Morkis [Final 

Jackson: RONALD [Final] 

KEAN: JOHN Epwarp RosBert Grirrin [1 

KEEPING: CUTHBERT MONTAGUE GEOR i 

KENNEDY: Miss JessteE EvIzABETH [P 1 five ! t the 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordo ( \ rdec 
Exempted from Final Examination 

Kirsy: ArtTHUR DouGLas | Final Vrowbr 

Kirk: STANLEY FREDERICK [Final], H 

LEpOYEN: ARTHUR [Passed five irs’ cou! Birminghan 
School of Architecture Exempted I | I minatior 
Edybaston. 

LEECH: Miss Betty Lyp1a Cut YN Pass rs’ course at 


the Architectural Association 
tion}. 
LisTER: CLAUDE Lewis [Final], Norv 
Lowe: WituraM Louts [Final], Southy 


McDermott: LEONARD HuGu [Final], Rair 
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MANsEL: Joun WitttAMm Morton [Passed five years’ 

Liverpool School of Architecture, University 0 1 
Exempted from Final Examination]. ‘ 

MARE: Eric SAMUEL DE [Passed five years’ course at ite 
tural Association. Exempted from Final Examin: 

MARSHALL: ALAN JOHN RicHARD [Final], Long Eator 

Mason: STANLEY Cyrit [Final], Westcliftl-on-Sea. 

Mersu: JOHN Henry [Special Final Examination], Pi 

Mippieton: EpGar [Special Final Examination], Lan 

MorGAN: FREDERICK WILLIAM [Passed five vears’ c¢ t] 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colles: ec 
Exempted from Final Examination], Aberdeen. 

MorGAN: HuGu Lioyp | Passed the qualifying examinatic f 
by the Board of Architectural Education of the Roya ali 
Institute of Architects], Adelaide, South Australia 

MUNCASTER: Miss JOAN Evizaperu | Passed tive years? « 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Ex 
Edgbaston. 

NisBET: ARTHUR GEORGE | Passed five years’ course at t carte 
School of Architecture, University of London. Exer fror 





Examination} 


OLLeY: BERNARD WILLIAM JAmes [Vinal], Colchester. 
ORCHARD: HERBERT JOHN | Final]. 


PADMORE: ROBERT Barron | Final], Parkstone. 
PoRTEOUs: SELWYN BERKELEY [Final]. 

XeEs: Lister Puivip [Final]. 

XEYNER: FREDERICK BARNARD [Final], West Brideford 
XLOBERTS: RAYMOND JOHN SELLWOoD [Final]. 

XoBson: WILLIAM CaALperR [Final], Aldridge, Stas 
LoTH: DANIEL [Final]. 


Samnt: ArtrHur [Final], Wakefield. 

SHARMAN: REGINALD PERCY [Final]. 

SIDDALL: GEORGE [Final], Stockport. 

Sirk: Miss AupreEY Mary [Passed five years’ course at Ar 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami 

SmitH: ARTHUR LLEWELLYN |Special Final Examinatio: 

SPENDER: JOHN Humpurey [Passed five years’ course at t Ar 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final Examinati 

STERN: SAMUEL [Final]. 


Paytor: ARTHUR ROLAND | 
lee: Ronert GeorGE [Fina 
PEMPLEMAN: KENNETH FREDERICK [Final]. 

THwin: Maunc HLia [Special Final Examination]. 

foRNBOHM: Ertc Anruony [Final], East Boldon, Co. Durhar 
Poy: CLEMENT GeorGE |Final], ‘Taunton. 


Final]. 
l 





Lpron: HERBERT Cooper [Final]. 

WEATHERHEAD: WILLIAM ANTHONY [Final], Ipswich. 
WHINGAP: Bruce TAyLor | Final]. 

Waite: GeEorRGE Epwarp [Final]. 

Woop: Harry Witson [Special Final Examination], Chester 
Woopcock: Percy |Final]}, Stafford. 

WoopHousE: JOHN SENIOR [Final], Wakefield. 


Woore: Peter [Final], Derby. 


AS LICENTIATES (14 


ABLETT: HERRERT KRELLETT. Oxford. 
BickERs: WiLT1AM EpGAR, Bradford. 
BiRKETT: JOHN GREGORY, Southampton. 
CRAMPTON: LAWRENCE. 

FirtH: FRANK, Dewsbury. 

Fox: HArotp Lang, F.S.1., Leeds. 
Hau: DupLrey Rapcuirre, Gateshead. 
Jones: Ceci GeorceE, Syston, Leicestershire. 
Leacu: Ernest CHAR es, Liverpool. 
MILNER: Sir Witttam F. V. M., Bart 
Morris: Ceci WILLIAM 

Smucock: Harry. 

SUNDERLAND: FRED, Leeds 

WiLtramMs: WALTER HUGH. 
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ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.L.B.A. 


Tl lowing were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the 
neet the Council held on 11 March 1935. 


ARM JosepH, Clay Hill House, near Gillingham, Dorset. 

BAR -aLD KENNETH, 1 Ash Grove, Thornham, Rochdale. 

BEL! er Haypock, Solitude, Lurgan, Co. Armagh. 

Bert iam GEORGE Cooper, 8 Holywell Avenue, Monkseaton. 


IN SPANLEY WILLIAM, 37 Madingley Road, Cambridge. 
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HARGREAVES: THOmAs, Doric Hotel, Queen’s Drive, Blackpool, N.S. 

Hiccs: RoNALD WILLIAM, 150A Broad Street, Birmingham. 

Jacoss: CHRISTOPHER GAGE, 15A Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W.1. 

JARDINE: ALEXANDER 
burgh, 10. 

Kirsy: FREDERICK SABEY, 7 Kensington, Bishop Auckland. 

KrRuss: SOLOMON, 55 Buckley Road, London, N.W.6. 

Lewis: Davip Haron, 22 Connaught Street, Port Talbot, Glam. 

McKay: JosepH, 25 Stirling Road, Causewayhead, Stirling, Scotland. 

Matruews: RONALD HEpDLEy, The Vicarage, Swanwick, Derby. 

OLIVER: DouGLas JOHN, 110 Highbury New Park, Highbury, N. 

RussELL: VERNON FLETCHER, 189 Mt. Pleasant Road, London, N.17. 

SPENDER: JOHN Humpurey, 28 Upper Montagu Street, W.1. 

STEVENSON: FREDERIC ROBERT, 39 East Claremont Street, Edinburgh. 

Paytor: Bernard Trertow, 183 Foxdenton Lane, Middleton 
Junction. near Manchester. 

THomas: (Miss) ELMA ALBERTA JOAN, 28 Upper Park Road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W.3. 

PHompson: RicHARD, Low Fold Farm, Horsforth, near Leeds. 

PRANMER: (Miss) Dororuy Puy uis, 34 Park Parade, Harrogate. 

WALKER: Winston, 12 Woodfall Street, Chelsea, London, S.W. 

Warp: Epmunpb Fisuer, c/o The Architectural Association, 34-36 
Bedford Square, London W.C.1. 

Wripe: (Muss) AtvinA MABLIN, 1 Grove Place, Whitchurch, Cardiff. 


WuiTELAW, 39 Pentland Terrace, Edin- 


Notices 


Bor | Mary MARSHALL, 59 Eastwood Boulevard, Westclifl- 
Sea, Essex. 
BRA STANLEY Wyarp, 24 Elm Grove, Orpington, Kent. 
Bri iiss) Hinpa. Carolside, Victoria Park, Manchester, 14. 
B .ayMoND GorDON, 27 Cleveland Square, London, W.2. 
( MEL, 34 Pelham Street, London, E.1. 
OHN Davip ARMISHAWE, 34 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
CLA <> Wittiam, c,o The Architectural Association, 34-36, 
| wd Square, London, W.C.1. 
Conv Lestit Joun, 76 Wellington Avenue, Sidcup, Kent. 
ERSK Ranpn, Skeet Rookery, Givon’s Grove, Leatherhead, 
Fi RicHARD ALFRED, 32 Lowlands Road, Eastcote. 
PLA GILBERT ROGER SIDNEY, Wood Lodge, Forest Drive, Keston, 
THE EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING, MONDAY, 


15 APRIL 1935, AT 8.30 P.M. 
The Eighth General Meeting of the Session 1934-35 will be 
eld on Monday, 15 April 1935. at 8.30 p.m., for the following 
I , read the Minutes of the Seventh General Meeting held 
m Monday. 25 March 1935; 
lo present the Royal Gold Medal 1935 to Mr. Willem 
Marinus Dudok, Hon. Corresponding Member R.I.B.A. 
Holland). Evening dress optional. 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, 
15 APRIL 1935 
A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday, 15 April 


1935, at the conclusion of the General Meeting for the following 


MONDAY, 


lo consider and if thought fit to pass the following Reso- 
lutions 
1. That a new Bye-law, to be numbered 434, be adopted in 
the following terms: 

“494. In order to comply with the provisions of the 
Scientific Societies Act 1843 it is declared that the 
Council may not make any dividend, gift, division, or 
bonus in money unto or between any of the members of 
the Royal Institute.” 

2. That the necessary steps be taken to obtain the sanction 
of the Privy Council to such new Bye-law. 


THE CODE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


Upon the recommendation of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee the Council have amended Clause 2 of the Code of 
Professional Practice to read as follows:— 

2. An Architect must not accept any work which involves 

the giving or receiving of discounts or commissions, nor 
must he accept any discount, gift or commission from 


contractors or tradesmen, whether employed upon his 
works or not. 

An Architect architectural consultan t, 
adviser, or assistant to building contractors, decorators , 
furniture designers, estate development firms or com- 
panies, or firms or companies trading in materials used 
in or whose activities are otherwise connected with the 
building industry, provided that:— 


may be 


1) He is paid by salary or fee and not by commission, 

2) He does not either directly or indirectly solicit 

orders for the firm or company. 

He may use his affix in connection with his appoint- 
ment and his name and affix may appear on the 
stationery of the firm or company as architectural con- 
sultant or adviser. 

His name and affix may appear in advertisements 
inserted by the firm or company in the press provided 
that it is done in an unostentatious manner. 

An Architect may be a director of any company, 
including a building society registered under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, except a company trading in 
materials used in or whose activities are otherwise con- 
nected with the building industry or engaged in the 
financing or erection of buildings. 

His name and affix may appear on the notepaper of 
the company. 

An Architect may not carry on or act as principal. 
partner or manager of any firm carrying on any of the 
above excepted trades or businesses. 

Note.—The regulation with regard to directorships 
will come into force as from the date of the publication 
of this JoURNAL, but in cases where Architects are 
already directors of companies carrying on any of the 
above excepted trades or businesses the regulation 
will not become effective until 23 March 1937. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE 
GLASGOW 


19-22 JUNE 1935 


The Annual Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of its Allied and Associated Soci s will take 
place at Glasgow from 19 to 22 June 1935. 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects and the Royal Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland have in hand the prepara- 


tion of a most attractive programme and particulars will be 


issued in due course. 


All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and nembers 


and students of the Architectural Association and the Allied 
Societies are cordially invited to attend the Conference. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
members from all parts of the country, and they are urgently 
requested to arrange for their hotel accommodaticn at the 
earliest possible date so as to avoid the risk of a disappoint- 
ment. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference ha kindly 
furnished the following list of hotels with charges 

Central Hotel, Gordon Street, C.1 \ccommodation, 


390 persons. Tariff, single bedroom, 8s. 6d. to tes. 6d.; 


double bedroom, 17s. to 21s.; breakfast, 4s.; luncheon, 5s.; 
dinner, 7s. 6d. 

St. Enoch Hotel, St. Enoch Square, C.1 Tariff, bed and 
breakfast, 12s. 6d.; full board, per day, 22s. 6d luncheon, 
4s. 6d.; dinner, 6s. 6d. 

N.B. Station Hotel, 40 George Square, C.2 \ccommoda- 
tion, 40 single and 40 double bedrooms. ‘Tariff, bed and 
breakfast, from 12s.; full board, per day, 21s. 6d luncheon, 
4s.; dinner, 5s. 6d. 

Adelphi Hotel, 170 Argyle Street, C.: \ ymmodation., 
go bedrooms. Tariff, bed and breakfast, 12s. 6d luncheon, 
as. 6d.; dinner, 5s. 

Green’s Hotel, 22-24 Woodlands Terrace, C.3 \ccom- 
modation, 36 bedrooms. ‘Tariff, bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d.; full board, per week, 3 to ons luncheon, 


3s. 6d.; dinner, 5s. 


Mores Hotel, 18 India Street, Charing Cross. ¢ \ccom- 
modation, 30, majority in double rooms Tariff, bed and 
breakfast per person, 11s. 6d. (in double rooms, tos. 6d.): 
full board (3 days’), per day, 16s. 6d.; luncheon, 3s. 6d.; 
dinner, 5s. 

Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, C.9. \ccor ation, 20 
single, 20 double. Tariff, bed and breakfast, single. 1os. 6d.: 
bed and breakfast, double, 8s. 6d.; — lunche 6d.; dinner, 
3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Royal Hotel, 108 Sauchiehall Street, ( \ccommodation. 
6 single, 4 double. Tariff, bed and breakfa ) luncheon 
2s. and 3s.; dinner, 3s. 6d. 

Bath Hotel, 152 Bath Street, C.2. Tariff, Bed and breakfast, 
8s. 6d.; full board, per day, 14s.; luncheon, 3s.; dinner, 4s 

Woodlands Gate Hotel, 11 Lynedoch Place, ( \ccom- 
modation, 26 bedrooms. ‘Tariff. bed and breakfast, 6s. and 
7s. 6d.; full board, per weck, £2 10s. to £3 19s. ¢ luncheon 


2s. 6d.; dinner, 3s. 6d. 


REJECTION OF ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES 


Under the 1932 Town and Country Planning Act, Local 
Authorities have power to reject elevations which they con- 
sider are harmful to the amenities of the nei 

Many Local Authorities have consulted the Panel of Archi- 
tects set up by the C.P.R.E. and the R.I.B.A. in 


I bourhood 





mnection 
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II 
with the elevations of buildings. There have been ji neces. 
however, where Councils, without a skilled Adviser, € re 
jected the plans of qualified Architects on esthetic gro 

Members of the Institute who have had plans rejected jn 
this way are asked to notify the Secretary. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferri » the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take adva ve of 
the election to take place on 24 June 1935 they should d the 
necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A.1 later 


than Saturday, 13 April 1935. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Phe attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions «f Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (5) and (ci), of the Supplemental Charter of 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars on application to 


the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause under which they pro- 
pose to apply for nomination. 


BUILDING SURVEYING EXAMINATIONS 


Che R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination qualifying for candi- 
dature as District Surveyor in London and the R.1I.B.A, 
Examination qualifying for candidature as Building Surveyor 
under Local Authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A. on 
1, 2 and May 1935. 

Applications for admission to either examination must be 
made not later than to April 1935, on the prescribed form 
to be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
*lace, London, W.1. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI- 
TECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force the Council have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title ““Registered Architect”? by members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been placed on the Register, and who already have the 
right to use the designation ‘‘Chartered Architect.” 

The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. who 
have been registered should use the designation “Chartered 
and Registered Architect.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 

Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart regard- 
ing their properties and application. 
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CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 
Un the provisions of Bye-law 21 the following has ceased 
ember of the R.I.B.A.: 
\s Associate: Alexander Norman Macleod. 


LO be 


Competitions 


Th incil and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
rs and members of Allied Societies that it is their 


meni! 
vais to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
arein conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Conduct 
of Architectural Competitions and have been approved by the 
Institu 

While. in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 


limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
[his requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project 1s deemed a limited competition. 


COMPETITION FOR PROPOSED STRUCTURAL 
ALTERATIONS: BIRKDALE CONSERVATIVE CLUB 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention of 


members to the fact that the conditions of the above competi- 
tion are not in accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with the 
promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
meantime members should not take part in the competition. 


COMPETITION FOR SHOP-FRONT DESIGNS: 
MESSRS. LENNARDS LTD. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
its Allied Societies must not take part in the above competition 
because the conditions are not in accordance with the pub- 
lished Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectura! 
Competitions. 


BIRMINGHAM: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

lhe General Purposes Committee of the City of Birmingham 
invite architects of British nationality and practising in the 
British Isles to submit in competition designs for new Muni- 
cipal Offices. 

Assessor: Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., F.S.A. 

Premiums: £1,000, £600, £400 and £250. 

Last day for receiving designs: 28 June 1935. 

Last day for questions: 30 March 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer 
and Surveyor, Birmingham. Deposit, £3 3s. 


BISHOPSGATE: NEW POLICE STATION AND 
BUILDINGS 


The Corporation of the City of London invite architects 
whose principal offices are within the City of London or 
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the area of the Metropolitan Police to submit in competition 
designs for a new Police Station, Dwellings and Hospital in 
Bishopsgate. 

Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 May 1935. 


Last day for questions: 25 March 1935. 


HERTFORD: NEW CENTRAL COUNTY BUILDINGS 

The Hertfordshire County Council invite architects to 
submit, in competition, designs for new Central County 
Buildings to be erected at Hertford. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1935. 

Conditions may be obtained on application to The Clerk 
of the County Council, Clerk of the Peace Office, Hertford. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


CROYDON: DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


The Corporation of Croydon are holding a competition for 
the lay-out and development of a site in the centre of the town. 

Assessor: Mr. Thomas Adams, F.S.I., M.T.P.I. [F.]. 

Premiums: £500, and £350 to be divided between not more 
than three placed next in order of merit. 

Last day for receiving designs: 30 April 1935. 

Last day for questions: 31 January 1935. 


KENDAL, WESTMORLAND: NEW COUNTY 
OFFICES 

The Westmorland County Council invite architects of 
British nationality and practising in the British Isles to submit, 
in competition, designs for new County Offices to be erected 
a Kendal. 

Assessor: Mr. G. H. Foggitt [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £125 and £75. 

Last day for receiving designs: 4 July 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. H. B. Greenwood Clerk to the Westmorland County 
Council, Exchange Chambers, Kendal. Deposit £1 1s. 


ROMFORD: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
[The Romford Urban District Council invite architects of 
British nationality and practising in the British Isles to submit 
in competition designs for new Municipal Offices at Romford. 
Assessor: Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A. [F.]. 


Premiums: £250. £100 and £50. 

Last day for submitting designs: 29 June 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica 
tion to The Clerk to the Council, Arcade Chambers, South 


Street, Romford. Deposit £1 1s. 


SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD: NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 
Che Sutton-in-Ashfield Urban District Council are to hold 
a competition for new Council Offices. The competition will be 
open to British architects in Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire and Rutland. The Assessor is 
Major T. Cecil Howitt, D.S.O. [F.], and the premiums to be 
offered are £200, £100 and £50. Conditions are not yet 
available 
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Members’ Column 
e Col 
VACANCY FOR CAPABLE ASSISTANT 
F.R.LB.A. in practice in Midlands has can 
assistant with view to subsequent 
No. 1635, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
SEASIDE BUNGALOW 
MEMBER wishes to let own Bungalow 
Lincolnshire Coast, for months of June an 
sea; delightful neighbourhood; fine | 
Accommodation: 2 reception rooms, 
h. and c., out wash kitchen and 4 |} 
Write Box No. 933°), C/O Secretar 
WANTED 
AN ARCHITECT requires two second- 


boards and 'T sauares, in good condit 


ASSISTANT WANTI 
Opportunity in London Archite ff 
four or five years’ experience in offi 
his own work. Must have good knoy 
essentially a first class draught I 


Apply Box No. 1135, c/o Secret 


FRADE CATALOGI 
Mr. G. S. DADARKER [A 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, wi 
particularly those dealing wit 


film studios 
Minutes VI 


SESSION 19 
At the Sixth General Meeting of 
Monday, 11 March 1935, at 8 p.t 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, Vice-Pre 
was attended by about 275 members a 
The Minutes of the Fifth General M 
11 February 1935. having been | 
taken as read, contirmed and signe¢ 
[he Hon. Secretary announced the 
Arthur John Clifford Ewen, electe 
Derek Newlands Abbott, elected 
Theodore Moore . ele ( ted \s 
Associateship 1931 
Tom Wall, elected Licenti 
Licentiateship, 1932. 
and it was Resolved that the re 
entered on the Minutes and 


dolence be « onveyed to the ir rela 


The following members and 


since their election were formal] 


FELLOWS. ASSOCIATI 
Baxter Greig Thomas H. Elk 
Evan Morgan C. J. Searle 

A. Llewellyn Sn 
Cc. W. Williat 
STUDENTS 
W. E. Barnes Ay 
W. H. Barrett 
A. C. H. Boyd 
Geoltrey cy. Bron ley 
F. Canning 
Miss R. I. Churchill 
W.S. Corbishley 
D. M. Craik 
R. Willis Deans 
Arthur J. Gasson 
Richard \ 
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Mr. John de la Valette and Mr. J. Spedan Lewis 
Papers on ** The Exhibition of Art in Industry at the Roya 
a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Sir William 
G.C.V.O., P.R.A. | Hon. F.], seconded by Mr. Frank P 
| Hon. A.|, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. de la Valet 
Spedan Lewis by acclamation and was briefly responded 1 


Che proceedings closed at 10.20 p.m. 


OI Lhe 


strom  A,B.§. Insurance Department 


uhroom, HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
For property in Great Britain only) 
IMPORTANT CHANGES 
Che A.B.S. Insurance Department has for some years made 
a special feature of negotiating loans for house pur e for 
architects and their clients with a leading assurance oflice. 
Ihe scheme has now been revised, the amount of the loan 
being increased to 80 per cent. and the charges of the office’s 
surveyor and solicitor being paid by the assurance offi 
Revised Terins 
Amount of loan .. 80 per cent. of the value of the 
property as certified by the 
surveyor employed | the 
offic Be 
Rate of interest .» 5 per cent. (gross). 
Repayment .. By means of an endowment 
assurance which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 
years or at the earlier death of 
the borrower. 
N.B.—The office does not usually undertake loans under the 
terms of this prospectus on: 


Property of which the value exceeds £2,500, 


a 


Property of the bungalow type, or where the accom- 
modation is of such a nature as to render the 
property not freely marketable, 


Property not in the sole occupation of the borrower, 
but where such properties are acceptable special terms will be 
quoted on application. 

Special Concessions to Architects 
In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that provided the plan and specification have been 
approved by the surveyor acting for the office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certifi- 
cate from the office’s surveyor that the walls of the house are 
1 and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction 


Please write for full particulars and a quotation from the 
Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland Place, 
Telephone: Welbeck 5721. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as _ representative 
expressions of the Institute. 
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